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The years most talked about perfume Shera sharp, dry, unbelievably 


unreal...evoking the supreme compliment of other women’s envy. 
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PAUL KLEE 
One who Understands 


~~ Reproduced in color in 
the original size of 
203” x 153” 
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PABLO PICASSO - Minotauromachy 
Etching. 1935. Facsimile reproduction in the orig- 
inal size of 194” x 274” 
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GEORGES 
ROUAULT 


Deposition 


Etching. 1926. Facsimile 
reproduction of the 
original size of 

20° x 164" 
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FREDERICK HAUCKE 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
through January 


MOTHER EARTH by FREDERICK HAUCKE 


PERLS GALLERIES... 


32 East 58th Street, New York 22,N. Y. 


orner Madison Avenue Telephone: Plaza 3-1878 
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Some impressions 
of 


RAYMOND 
Re@eG 5.5 i L 


whose 


"Impressions of Africa" beginning in 
this number of View will be continued in 
the 4th Series. 


x * * 


"Raymond Roussel or genius in its pure 
state." 
JEAN CocTEAU 
* * * 


"One day | haphazardly turned the 
pages of your book ... then abandoned 
myself, over my head in the Gulf Stream 
of your dreaming. And like a somnam- 
bule, Fogar arose and entered the sea. 
How many times since then have |, like 
Fogar, plunged in your deep waters. 
. . . Some months later on my return to 
Paris, | talked of my astonishment to 
Mlle. Monnier and the group of young 
poets gathered around her, Rue de 
l'Odeon—astonishment that they were 

not long in sharing..." 
ANDRE GIDE in a letter to Roussel 

* * x 


"". . . Raymond Roussel, perfect state 
of genius." 
Louris ARAGON 
* * x 


"| know what I'm saying when | men- 
tion in the same breath the name of 
Raymond Roussel and that of Jarry, 
spoiled child of genius, and that great 
mind and great poet, Apollinaire." 
Epouarp DuyjAarDIN 
* ok x 


"Raymond Roussel, whose daring is out- 
side time, all of whose books have mar- 
vellously recreated reading, and whose 
dazzling star will be a guide to the 
purest among men..." 
Paut ELuarp 
* ok x 
"Raymond Roussel, the inventor of blue 
magic." 
TrIstAN TZARA 
+ x) & 
Don't miss a single chapter of this ex- 
citing serial! 
Further installments will be translated by 
Edouard Roditi and illustrated by a 
noted surrealist. Max Ernst will begin 
the series in our next issue. 


Ne) ie 
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FURIOSO 


A Magazine of Poetry & Criticism 


« I found the number extremely interesting and I 
am particularly struck by the balance and proportion 
between types of contribution and contributors... .” 


i ©. EEO 


Partial contents include: 
Poetry by Wallace Stevens, e.e. Cummings, Archibald MacLeish, Marianne Moore, W. H. 
Auden, Lawrence Durrell, John Peale Bishop, Townsend Miller. 


Prose by Andrews Wanning, I. A. Richards, John Crowe Ransom, F. S. C. Nothrop, 
Theodore Spencer. 


“Furioso is the best poetry magazine from the U.S.A. we have seen.""—Wrey Gardiner 


Vol. 2 No. i. For JOHN L. SWEENEY & PHILIP HORTON 

Poetry by Alex Comfort, Dunstan Thompson, Emma Swan, John Berryman, John Malcolm 
Brinnin, J. Patrick Byrne. 

Prose: Ruminations over the Dilemma of Poets in Wartime, by Andrews Wanning. 

“© It has taken twenty years to produce an intelligent critic. .. . Mr. Wanning, in less 
than 6,000 words has written an analytical masterpiece: it is unequalled in style, wit and 
judgment. .. . ”—M. J. S. Alexander ‘ 


How it Happened, by A. C. Barnes, an exposé of the ‘sensational’ Horatio Alger stories 
entitled ‘The Terrible-tempered Dr. Barnes’ serialized in The Saturday Evening Post. 


Vol. 2 No. ii, in preparation, will include poems by Townsend Miller, John Malcolm 
Brinnin, e.e. Cummings and others . . . also an article dealing with the Basic English scene 
by John L. Sweeney, and reviews of recent publications. 


Edited by James Angleton, E. Reed Whittemore & Carmen Angleton. 50c the copy, $2 for four 
issues: Furioso, 150 E. 50 St., N. Y. C. 


TO APPEAR IN DECEMBER 1943 
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KURT SELIGMANN 


TOGETHER WITH A NARRATION OF THE MYTH 
FOLIO (15x20 INCHES), FORTY PAGES 


THE EDITION WILL COMPRISE FIFTY COPIES 
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SIGNED BY THE ARTIST 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $65.00 
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“Heroes have the whole earth for their tomb.” 


206 B.C. - 205 A.D. 
[For George Henein] 


HAN DYNASTY 


He ape has ceased to be for man “a 

laughing stock, a thing of shame” 
as Nictzsche phrased it. The silk thread 
of scientific patterns traces our history 
back to the ape—the mother, and not 
the totem, of our race. But, woven in 
golden threads, the life of deities— 
our totemic history—indicates the ex- 
istence of certain images whose lasting 
presence defies all that, from Darwin 
through Kohler, has been said by sci- 
ence on the subject of apes, their evolu- 
tion and their intelligence. 

The centaur, Pegasus, Napoleon in 
battle on horseback, the Hippodrome 
of Byzantium, the dreams and fears of 
Freud’s “little Hans,” Mongolian 
riders, Trojan horses, Gericault’s paint- 
ing, “horses, young horses and the 
waves of the sea”* .. . Equidae! “Hark 
I hear horses.’’ Charioteers, riders, be- 
come the dynamic factor of civiliza- 
tion. Money is for the warriors, for 
them the gold, the talent; for the 
others, worshippers of the bull, the ox 
serves as money. Bimetalism had _ its 
origin in the contradiction between 
war and peace. “All races which have 
in their turn held the mastery in Asia, 
Africa and Europe, have owed the ex- 
pansion of their power, or the preser- 
vation of their liberty, to the posses- 
sion of horses, whether they were Egyp- 
tians, Syrians, Libyans, Medes, Persians, 
Scythians, Macedonians, Carthagin- 
ians, Numidians .. . The lack of horses 
till after the conquest of Gaul was the 
great weakness of Rome. The acquisi- 
tion of the horse by the Arabs was a 
main factor in the spreading of 
Islam. The possession of horses 
enabled the Normans to conquer at 
Hastings.” ** 

Even when the reign, the two reigns, 
of the horse ended—the reign of the 


* Quoted by E, Sitwell: “A Poet’s Note- 
bock.” 


**W. Ridgeway: “Origin and Influence 
of the Thoroughbred Horse.” 
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Perictes: Funeral Oration 


“World-historical men—the heroes of an epoch must therefore be recognized 
as its clear sighted ones; their deeds, their words are the best of that time... 
World historical individuals may treat other great, even sacred intcrests, incon~ 
siderately ; conduct which is obnoxious to moral reprehension. But so mighty a 
form must trample down many an innocent flower—crush to pieces many an 


object on its path.” 


Hece.: Lectures on the Philosophy of History. 


“Who would not be the hero of an age?” 


swift and fearless charger and that of 
the firmhoofed beast of toil—the new 
god introduced by the Industrial Re- 
volution is spoken of in terms remini- 
scent of the ancient deity. “What is 
the horse power of an airplane or an 
automobile?” 

On the eve of World War I, in his 
revolt against the new inanimate god, 
Giorgio de Chirico with ferocity clung 
to the horse. Like petrified ghosts the 
equestrian statues of some early Chiri- 
cos confront us! Compare them to his 
steam engines that are but toys! In the 
labyrinthian sense, what is dangerous 
in these pictures is the Station with 
its useless departures. In vain did Chi- 
rico try in later years to bring his 
horse to life. The fiacre had become a 
rarity in big cities. In his imagination 
this Italian of Armenian descent did 
not master the horse, as the argonauts 
of the Adriatic who captured it, robbed 
the Hippodrome, and adorned with 
bronze and Grecian grandeur their 
city—the horseless city of oarsmen, the 
descendants of Illyrian horsebreeders, of 
clans who sacrificed white horses. Chi- 
rico failed. How could it be otherwise 
when he was poet of an age that was 
to produce a new great warlord and 
show him standing in a chariot driven 
by invisible oil-fed Valkyries? 

In the unequal struggle between 
reality and the imagination, the “me- 
taphysical” Chirico, untrue to the 
earth, virtuous beyond his power, suc- 
cumbed. He fled too far from reality 
not to be driven out of the realm of 
imagination. He became the victim of 
his horses. Defeated, withdrawn into 
his totemic past, Chirico lived more in 
fear of being bitten by horses than 
anxious to use them as a lever of con- 
quest—imaginative or otherwise. Chi- 
rico’s horses have nothing in common 
with Bucephalus, a stallion as power- 
ful as the bull. In Venice out of bronze, 
out of stone on the Place de la Con- 
corde, these petrified images, dark or 
light, can no longer be brought to life 


DryDEN. 


by urban poets. 

The horse has become a golden calf. 
Animator of race tracks, he is the idol 
of the inactive, of the victims of mo- 
dern circuses and hippodromes, of men 
who ape and debase all passions—men 
for whom Fortune is no more a virtue 
but a capricious mistress. Gamblers they 
know not how to treat her, they be- 
have like apes and in their “building 
games” they act with so little judg- 
ment that success can always be at- 
tributed to chance and not to merit. 

“Apes! The laughing stock of man- 
kind.” Where their passion to avoid 
responsibility is not involved, they be- 
come servile followers of men in pow- 
er. Indissolubly bound to their obses- 
sion, they deserve our pity but provoke 
our wrath; victims of horses, they un- 
derstand only the hind part, the seat 
of animal drives. These masters remain 
below the horse, riders are jockeys— 
the slaves of gamblers replace the com- 
panions of conquerors. The crowds in 
the Coliseum, the Greens and the 
Blues, the Giants and the Reds are 
apes! 

In one of those half truths he had 
the talent to epigrammatize, Nietzsche 
said: If you cannot be the saints of 
knowledge, then I pray you, be at 
least its warriors. They are the com- 
panions and the forerunners of such 
saintship. You I advise not to work but 
to fight. You I advise not to peace but 
to victory. 

In a less messianic vision, with great- 
er static sense, the dualistic conception 
of warrior and saint is expressed in all 
its ghastly crudity by Mencius: If 
Confucius was three months without 
being employed by some ruler, he 
looked anxious and unhappy. When he 
passed from the boundary of a state, 
he was sure to carry with him the pro- 
per gifts of introduction. Elsewhere, 
Mencius explains the underlying prin- 
ciples of this: It is only the great man 
who can activate what is wrong in the 
sovereign’s mind. Plato had also tried 
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to activate a sovereign’s mind but 
after his unfortunate Sicilian adventure 
he grew wiser (wiser than the Chinese 
philosopher anyhow) and wished for 
the day to come when rulers would 
philosophize. Confident in man, more 
human, Plato refused to define the 
limits dividing the respective fields of 
action of philosophers and rulers. To 
those who would contend that king- 
philosophers have been failures and 
that Plato would have been shocked 
rather than flattered by Emperor 
Julian’s fanatical admiration for him, 
Renan would have replied that the real 
emperor philosopher was Marcus Aure- 
lius, while Trotsky might have sug- 
gested Lenin for the same title. 

It is only the western mind that has 
seriously grappled with the problem 
of the unity of thought and action by 
emphasizing action. Plato and Mencius 
both believed a certain pattern of so- 
cial institutions to be the best. It was 
the great merit of the historian Ibn 
Khaldun to establish for the first time 
the laws of growth and decline of em- 
pires. When the kingdom is at its 
apogee, then scholars play a greater 
role than warriors; only they, accord- 
ing to this Arab, can provide the mo- 
narch—today we would say the state— 
with a set of rules, both ethical and 
economic, to increase his prosperity. But 
in periods of growth and decline, says 
the author of “The Prolegomena of 
History,” warriors become more im- 
portant. 

How discouraging, when our culture 
possesses such treasures as the works 
of Ibn Khaldun and Machiavelli, to 
hear again young essayists preach a 
modernised version of this rigid dua- 
lism of philosophers and warriors (or 
statesmen). In a dynamic conception 
of history, the goal must be seen as a 
series of transformations. It is infantile 
to decree in the name of unfounded 
absolute principles that greater pro- 
gress is accomplished by the pen than 
by the sword. It is foolish to ordain 


that because a man is accustomed to 
the practice of the pen he should not 
handle the sword. 

This selection of certain individuals 
as great among the great should not 
lead to herolatry—to the apotheosis of 
Confucius by Mencius, of Jesus by 
Paul, of Beethoven by Wagner. We are 
not to discover saints but to increase 
our understanding by following the 
example set by Plato when he spoke 
of Socrates. When heroes are turned 
into gods this necessitates their replace- 
ment by new heroes; nearer to the rest 
of us their achievements remain more 
comprehensible, and the task of imita- 
tors becomes easier to define. Even 
law-breakers imitate. Taboos protect 
the gods, and nothing that is human 
should be taboo. Transformation im- 
plies sacrifice. He who sacrifices him- 
self does not submit to fate but de- 
votes himself and is a hero, as H. Hub- 
ert savs in his remarkable introductory 
essay to Czarnowski’s study of the cult 
of Saint Patrick. In the hour of peril 
and weak leadership, men turn to their 
collective past, idolize ancient leaders 
and become _ hero-worshippers. The 
cult transforms the hero. Dehumanized 
by worship he loses his character and 
becomes a deity. Otto Rank’s analysis 
of the myths of the birth of a hero 
proves that the hero is opposed to the 
father and seeks revenge for unjust 
treatment. 

The hero, says Hubert, is never the 


THE STAG HUNT, drawing by Gericault 
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king but the champion of the king. 
Reread the great epic cycles! An em- 
peror of Byzantium, a Charlemagne arc 
too great and godlike to remain human 
enough to be heroes. They are worship- 
ped, whereas the hero is admired. The 
hero is an intercessory power. It is the 
role of Jesus in the Gospels, of Roland 
in the Carolingian cycle, of Saint Pat- 
rick and Jeanne d’Arc. The heroes are 
the saviors. The hero defends the un- 
derdog, he is the champion of the 
masses who forces the ruler to accept 
his services. Later, he is integrated into 
the cultural pattern of the ruling 
class. From a son in revolt he becomes 
a father of kings, a defender of the 
faith—and he is canonized. It is the 
history of Jesus who was made Christ, 
of Patrick and Jeanne turned into 
saints, of the heretic Armenian, Akri- 
tas, turned into a Greek and an ortho- 
dox; in our days, it is the ghastly at- 
tempt to integrate Lenin into the tra- 
dition of Peter the Great. But signs 
of the true past can always be detected 
in the final version of the myth. Re- 
volt against the father is a mark of 
individualism, of a struggle for free- 
dom and of an zrreducible opposition to 
an existing order. The hero is a law- 
breaker. The first hero was the killer 
of the father: Between the totem 
animal and the god, the hero made his 
appearance, says Freud in Moses, 
Because the hero is not a god and re- 
mains human, we can study his nature. 
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By moulding the hero into a pattern, 
myths and cults reduce the difference 
between leaders and their followers to 
typical traits. The study of the typical, 
for instance, the Herculean character 
of Akritas, Roland, or Siegfried, is in- 
dispensable for a proper understanding 
of the functions of the hero in society 
and for the comprehension of his role 
in history. 

But in the Promethean conception of 
man it is necessary to oppose to the 
type what is unique. Diogenes is with 
us in our search! 


“There is justice in the claim,” says 
Pericles, ‘‘that steadfastness in his coun- 
try’s battles should be a cloak to cover 
a man’s other imperfections; since the 
good action has blotted out the bad, 
and his merits as a citizen more than 
outweighed his demerits as an indivi- 
dual” and elsewhere in the same mag- 
nificent speech: ‘““The palm of courage 
will surely be awarded more justly to 
those, who best know the difference be- 
tween hardship and pleasure and yet 
are never tempted to shrink from dan- 
ger.” In more recent times Rousseau 
was to ask the individual to shrink 
from danger, to remain an individual 
and not become a citizen. 


The Chinese wise man is in quest of 
an interior order: “How can I make 
certain of conquering?” asks Mencius. 
“I can only rise superior to all fear.” 
The Chinese and Indian nations in 
their ideas of morality are “entirely 
wanting in the essential consciousness 
of the Idea of Freedom.” It is important 
today amidst the utter confusion of 
thought and actions to remember these 
words of Hegel. “The history of the 
world is none other than the progress 
of the consciousness of Freedom.” He- 
roes are what Hegel calls “soul-leaders.” 
Because the Chinese is primarily in 
quest of perfection—an inner order—as 
opposed to transformation through evo- 
lution, the contribution of Chinese clas- 
sics to our problem is purely of a psy- 
chological nature, such as the one con- 
tained in Mencius’ statement that “the 
great man is he who does not lose his 
child’s heart.” But the hero is more 
than a great man, that is why, when 
we Judge him, we cannot rely on psy- 
chological criterions as many contem- 
porary writers do. I again must refer to 
Hegel and his famous introduction to 
The Philosophy of History: “What 
pedagogue has not demonstrated of 
Alexander the Great—of Julius Caesar 
—that they were instigated by such 
passions (a morbid craving for con- 
quest, for fame) and were consequently 
immoral men? Then the conclusion im- 
mediately follows that he, the peda- 
gogue, is a better man than they, be- 
cause he has no such passions. .. . ” 


Condemned is the Chinese concep- 
tion of the great man, in the name of 
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history, but equally strong must be our 
condemnation of all attempts to define 
the hero as a man forced to live among 
his inferiors and seek unaided, in his 
moral isolation, a godlike perfection. 
Ethics no more than economic sci- 


documents for the discovery of histori- 

cal truths, such as those recently 

brought to light by the great scholar 

of the Akritas cycle, Henri Grégoire. 
* * * 


The pure pathological case of the 


ences can be explained from a Robin- 
son Crusoe point of view, the one ad- 
opted by Renan in his interpretation of 
Marcus Aurelius. Uncreative, second- 
rate minds these modern herologists!— 
incapable of understanding either the 
situation of the masses or the feelings 
of the individual! They forget that on 
the level of psychology there are no 
heroes but only individuals. ‘Shake- 
speare has no heroes, his scenes are 
occupied by men who speak and act 
as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have acted or spoken on the 
same occasion,’ says Johnson in his 
Preface. In his notes for War and 
Peace, Tolstoy says: ‘For an historian 
considering the achievement of a 
certain aim, there are heroes; for the 
the artist treating of man’s relations 
to all sides of life, there cannot and 
there should be no heroes; but there 
should be men.” 


The answer to “what are the men 
like who fail to become heroes?” is the 
contribution that great artists make to 
our investigation. This and no other. 
The myth, the legend, the epic, the 
novel, the life of the hero, as it has 
been told from Homer through Tol- 
stoy, is obviously material for studies 
pursued according to rules established 
by Hubert in sociology or those by 
Freud in psychology. Lastly the texts 
dealing with the life of a hero serve as 


héros manqué is Coriolanus. Afflicted 
by what I call the “Ajax complex,” he 
adds treason to desecration. Coriolanus 
is the man who, according to Plutarch 
“has never learned how essential it is 
for anyone who undertakes public busi- 
ness, and desires to deal with mankind, 
to avoid above all things that self will, 
which as Plato says, belongs to the fam- 
ily of solitude.” Men can withdraw and 
live in solitude but then they must re- 
nounce sacrifice. Coriolanus may be, as 
Shakespeare says, “simply the rarest 
man 1 the world” and behave as he 
does “by sovereignty of nature,” yet 
he failed because he betrayed his coun- 
try.”—(To Caius Marcius) “You have 
been a scourge to her enemies, you have 
been a rod to her friends; you have 
not indeed loved the common people.” 
As Plutarch had already remarked: 
“To seek power by servility to the peo- 
ple is a disgrace, but to maintain it by 
terror, violence, and oppression is not 
a disgrace only, but an injustice.” Co- 
riolanus’ philosophy of life is naturally 
the exact opposite, it is Nietzschean; 
yet these are Shakespeare’s words: 
“. . . Pll never be such a gosling to 
obey instinct, but stand, as if a man 
were author of himself.” 

These two penetrating analysts of the 
characters of men, Plutarch and Shake- 
speare, agree that Coriolanus’ great 
weakness lies in his lack of feeling for 
the common people. But we cannot 
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Translated by 
Edouard Roditi 


Chapter I 


Around four o’clock in the after- 
noon of that twenty-fifth of June, 
everything seemed to be ready for the 
coronation of Talou the Seventh, Em- 
peror of Ponukélé and King of Drelch- 
kaff. 

Though the sun was already sinking, 
the heat was still overpowering, in this 
region of Africa so close to the Equa- 
tor; and we all felt heavily oppressed 
by the stormy atmosphere tempered by 
no breeze. 

Ahead of me, the huge Square of the 
Trophies stretched out, in the very 
heart of Ejur, the country’s imposing 
capital formed of countless huts and 
bathed by the Atlantic Ocean whose 
distant lowing I could hear on my left. 

The perfect square of the esplanade 
was traced on all four sides by rows of 
century-old sycamores. Weapons buried 
deep in the bark of each tree bore 
bodiless heads, banners of brocade and 
all sorts of decorations accumulated 
there by Talou the Seventh or his an- 
cestors on their return from triumphant 
campaigns. 

On my right, in front of the very 
center of the row of trees, there stood, 
like a gigantic Punch and Judy Show, 
a sort of red theater; in its pediment, 
the words CLUB OF THE INCOM- 
PARABLES, set in silver letters on 
three lines, were surrounded by broad 
and bright rays of gold spreading out 
in all directions as around a sun. 


On the stage, now visible, a table 
and a chair seemed to await some lec- 
turer. And several frameless portraits, 
pinned to the backdrop, were under- 
lined by an explanatory text as fol- 
lows: ELECTORS OF BRANDEN- 
BURG. 

Closer to me and in line with the 
red theater, there stood a broad wood- 
en pedestal where Nair, a young negro 
barely twenty years old, stood leaning 
over his absorbing task. To his right, 
two stakes, each one set in a different 
corner of the pedestal, were bound to- 
gether, at their upper extremities by a 
long and supple string weighed down 
by three objects suspended there one 
after the other and clearly exhibited 
like the prizes in a lottery. The first of 
these objects was merely a derby hat 
whose black dome was marked with 
the word PINCHED, inscribed there in 
whitish block letters; then came a dark 
grey suéde glove whose palm was ex- 
posed and adorned with the letter: C 
superficially traced there in chalk; fi- 
nally, there fluttered a light leaf of 
parchment which, covered with strange 
hieroglyphics, revealed as its head- 
piece a rather rough drawing of five 
human figures rendered wilfully gro- 
tesque by their general attitude and 
the exaggeration of their features. 

Bound to his pedestal, Nair had his 
right foot held in a web of heavy rope 
which formed a veritable snare closely 
attached to the sturdy platform; like 
a living statue, he executed slow and 
punctual gestures while rapidly mur- 
muring strings of words learnt by heart. 
In front of him, there stood on a spe- 
cially shaped stand a fragile pyramid 
constructed of three planes of tree- 
bark bound together; this object oc- 
cupied all his attention and its base, 
turned towards him and slightly raised, 
served as a weaving-loom. On an annex 
to its stand, Nair had conveniently 


within his reach a provision of fruit- 
rinds whose exterior was garnished with 
a greyish vegetable substance similar 
to the cocoon of a larva which is ready 
to turn into a chrysalis. By pinching 
with two fingers a piece of one of these 
delicate outer shells, and by slowly 
bringing his hand back towards his 
body, the young man could create an 
elastic thread similar to the Virgin’s 
hair, which, in spring, trails through 
the woods; and these almost impercep- 
tible filaments he then employed to 
weave a subtle and complex fairy’s 
task, for his two hands were toiling 
with an inimitable agility, crossing, 
knotting, tressing in every possible man- 
ner the dreamlike threads which were 
thus gracefully being united. The sen- 
tences which he recited tonelessly 
served to time his exact and dangerous 
movements; the slightest mistake, on 
his part, might cause irremediable dam- 
age to the whole so that, without the 
automatic mnemotechnic device sup- 
plied to him by some formula remem- 
bered word by word, Nair would never 
have been able to achieve his design. 

Below and to the right, other pyra- 
mids lay by the edge of the pedestal, 
each with its apex lying away from 
us; and these allowed us to appreciate 
the appearance of the work once it 
had been completely achieved. For the 
base of each pyramid, standing there 
visible in the foreground, was delicate- 
ly formed by an almost non-existent tis- 
sue, finer than a spider’s web; and with- 
in the depths of each pyramid, a red 
flower held there by its stem powerfully 
attracted the attention beyond the im- 
perceptible veil of the airy web. 

Close to the stage of the Incompar- 
ables and on the actor’s right, two 
stakes set four or five feet apart sup- 
ported a contraption in motion. On the 
closest of the two stakes, there stood a 
long pivot around which a strip of yel- 
lowish parchment was rolled tight and 
thick; and nailed solidly to the furthest, 
a small square board, placed there like 
a platform, served as base to a vertical 
cylinder which was slowly being moved 
by clockwork. 

The yellowish strip, unrolled in a 
straight line all across the space be- 
tween the two stakes, then rolled itself 
round the cylinder which, revolving on 
its axis, kept pulling the parchment 
over and unrolling it from the furthest 
stake whose pivot was thus drawn into 
the revolving motion. 

On the parchment, groups of wild 
warriors were heavily drawn, following 
each other in the most varied poses. 
One column of warriors, for instance, 
was racing as fast as it could, as if pur- 
suing some enemy in flight; another, 
under cover of a hedge, was patiently 
awaiting the moment when it could re- 
veal its presence; here, two phalanxes 
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a. HE world constructed in a poem, a play or a novel is 
not unlike a game of chess. The chess-pieces are natu- 
ral in their material origin—ivory or metal or wood—but 
their shapes have been freely designed and imposed by 
human artifice. In the most abstract sense the possibilities 
of movement on the chess board are delimited by physical 
causes; but the specific quality and order of the move- 
ments are determined by the skill of the player, within 
the broad limits set up by the rules of the game. A game 
played is a finite whole, having a beginning and end in a 
limited time. Similarly, the raw material, or the life which 
the poet uses, is natural in its source: it is drawn from 
experience, unified in memory, let down into the uncon- 
scious, drawn up again by the creative imagination, and 
formed by means of words into the fictive situations or 
personages which are as the elements in a novel or play. 
The structure imposed upon these elements, the formal 
pattern into which they are composed, is not drawn direct- 
ly from nature or human experience, but is the final touch 
given by human art. As the great poet says, “These master- 
ful images because complete grew in pure mind.” Like a 
game of chess, a poem has a beginning and an end; but, 
no more than a game of chess, simply a beginning and 
end in time: it is intrinsically complete and self-sufficient. 
A classical drama embraces a single action whose ante- 
cedents and consequences are delimited by the action itself. 
Although a human life has a beginning, middle, and end 
in time, it may embrace a countless number of actions 
which are inexhaustible in their antecedents and conse- 
quences. 
_ But, in the ancient formula, the little world displayed 
in a fiction is also an imitation of a human life, a human 
action. It is not self-contained in its completeness but 
throws an image of himself back to the spectator or reader; 
in another phrase, it holds the mirror up to life. And its 
intrinsic structure is seen to be also a syntax; and its ele- 
ments are symbols which, when duly ordered syntactically, 
attain signification. There are two principal modes accord- 
ing to which we can construe a fiction semantically. The 
most general and abstract is to conceive it as a microcosm; 
the other is to interpret it as an imitation of a specific 
part of nature or the great world. According to the micro- 
cosmic mode, any fiction is a whole whose parts are duly 
ordered as beginning, middle, and end. Similarly, the 
microcosm, insofar as it relates to man, has a beginning, 
middle, and end or a center and circumference. Thus it 
is possible to set up an analogy between whole and whole, 
and within the wholes, between corresponding parts. In 
this way we conceive of any fiction as imitating, say, the 
destiny of man, whether its ostensible theme be trivial or 
tragic. And we conceive a symphony, a cathedral, an ab- 
stract painting as imitating the destiny of man in the same 
general fashion. Indeed, this is the safest and emptiest 
way to attach significance to any work of art in any style 
or form; but nevertheless it is always valid. A game of 
chess or a football game may similarly be conceived as an 
imitation of destiny, and thus saved from non-signification. 
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We may also analyze many, if not all, fictions according 
to some special part of the microcosm, and thus define a 
specific theme or specific object of imitation in nature. 
In this fashion we say that the theme of Richard II is the 
divine right of kings, as is pointed by Richard’s various 
comparisons between himself and Christ. Or we may in- 
terpret it microcosmically as a myth of the tragic destiny 
of any man in relation to any action which calls for intel- 
lectual judgment and moral commitment. Similarly, we 
may view Oedipus Rex microcosmically; or we may inter- 
pret Sophocles, better than he knew and intended (and 
because a poet is a poet and not a philosopher necessarily, 
his meaning is often deeper than he knows and intends) 
as imaging in Oedipus Rex a truth discovered by Freud, 
as mythologizing the case-history of every man. The danger 
in defining a special theme for a poem is that of being too 
narrow or irrelevant, as Le Bossu said the whole Jliad was 
organized to point the moral that. grave strategic disad- 
vantages result from a disunified command. The converse 
danger in the microcosmic method is being too broad and 
empty in relation to the content given. 

When we speak of ‘the tragic pattern’ or ‘the tragic 
sense of life,” we have made a microcosmic analogy be- 
tween a little world which we have abstracted from sev- 
eral different tragic dramas and the great world in which 
we live. For if we examine Aristotle’s celebrated definition, 
it is easy to observe that human living is not necessarily 
tragic in any univocal sense. “A tragedy,” as he says in the 
Poetics, “is the. imitation of an action which is serious, 
complete, and of a certain definite length . . . and which 
by means of fear and pity effects a purging of such emo- 
tions.” A human life is not one action but many; and any 
of these actions may be serious or trivial, noble or ludi- 
crous, as the case may be. A human action, except for a 
game, is always incomplete: we may explore its antece- 
dents indefinitely and prolong its consequences in the same 
fashion. And of these actions, there are few which are both 
pitiful and fearful, or which succeed in combining the 
fearful and the pitiful in such a way that their excitation 
affords a relief from these emotions. Actions may be bor- 
ing or gay, occasionally fortunate, or detestable without 
being pitiful or unfortunate without being fearful. And 
the raising of strong emotions does not always end in an 
harmonious balance of the feelings, either in the sufferer 
or the onlooker, but in calamity or violence. I have labored 
this point of criticism in order to insure that the micro- 
cosmic interpretation remain clearly an analogy and not an 
identity. 

For even if we cannot say as much about man’s living or 
any of his actions as Aristotle puts into the definition of 
tragedy, we can conceive of a tragic imitation under the 
general head of the serious. For insofar as a man acts 
ethically, takes reasoned judgment, and, in relation to that 
judgment, makes a moral commitment, for whose practical 
consequences he becomes to that extent responsible, he 
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Dead Cye 


ANGO BILL, alias Bumpemoff Bitein- 
sky, was on his way home from the war. 

He was not a hero, he was a bad man, 
but he had been in many battles. 

He had been in the battles of Oran, Iran, 
Iraq and arrack. 

He was a deserter from the desert. He had 
been wounded at the battle of arrack, after 
a bottle of it. He had come through the 
campaigns without a scratch, until then. He 
did not smoke. He chawed. 

After the bottle-battle of arrack he hit 
himself and went hay-wire. He was more to 
be blamed than pitied. He was a vilyun. 

Bill fled to a neutral country (sic). He 
was interested in Portugal and pickled in 
port. 

Bill could not live alone and like it. He 
hated himself. He kicked a hole in the 
hoosegow and oozed out. 

On the way home, nearing port, Bango 
Bill jumped overboard to avoid the delous- 
ing process. He was a hard-bitten character 
and preferred to remain so. 

Swimming past the Statue of Liberty, Bill 
spat out a salute. It had a liquid note and 
the large lady with the torch got a run in 
her stocking. 

Pretty soon Bill was home, home on the 
range, where the beer and the canteloupes 
lay, where never is heard an intelligent word 
and the flies eat the cattle all day. 

When Bill got off the Pullman he was 
hungry. Who isn’t? It was only ten miles 
from where he was kicked off to Bad Corn- 
ers, and he blew into town on a dust storm. 
He went to his old hangout, the Fly Speck 
Cafe. Beauteous Beulah, the blonde waitress, 
was still doing business at the old stand. 
There had been a lot of changes since Bango 
Bill had stood her up. But not much change. 
Beulah had grub-staked a desert rat pros- 
pector who had gone to seek gold in them 
thyar hills, only 200 or 400 miles away. 
The desert rat was still grubbing, the rat! 

But Beulah had been true to Bango Bill. 
She had also been true to Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Especially to Dead Eye Dick. 

Bango Bill was armed to the false teeth, 
but he did not intend to shoot the handsome 
waitress until after dinner. 

“Hiyah, Bee!” he greeted her, removing 
his sabre from between his sabre-toothed 
tiger teeth and grinning. 

“Oh, yeah! Hiyah and hiyah, in spite of 
the roll-back,” Beulah sighed. “Name yer 
pizen. Ration tickets first.” 

He poked a poke of dust at her. There 
was plenty in the vicinity. 

“Gimme the same,” he gagged. 

On the home range Bango Bill, alias 
Bumpemoff Biteinsky, drank nothing but 
coffee flavored with chicory and chloride of 
lime. The rationed kind of coffee. If he failed 
to get his favorite beverage, some one got 
shot. If he got it, Bill got half shot. 

Bill was a dangerous man, but he had 


Galt 


a tedtine stony 


his weak moments. 

When he siphoned up his clor-a coffee, 
sometimes he would suck his moustache in 
and it tickled his tonsils. He almost died 
laughing. That moustache was Bill’s pride. 
It was the size and color of a dirty mop. 
But it was all the pride Bill had. 

“What’s this hyar in this hyar bag?” 
asked Beulah. 

“That thyar is my bonus from the war,” 
said Bill. “It’s the sands of the desert turned 
gold. Gimme a T-bone steak and be quick 
about it, womyan!” 

Beulah snorted and wiped her nose. She 
was a Clean-X girl. 

She bit on the bag. 

“Thus hyar dust has got grit inter it,” 
she complained. “Say, Bill, I didn’t know 
the war was over.” 

“Tt’s all over everywhar,” retorted Bill. 
Fer me it's mothe bag.” 

Beulah galloped off to the home range. 
The kitchen range. 

Bill picked his teeth with his sabre. He 
was tough. He was rough. Wough! 

Beulah came back on the canter with a 
steak on a plate. She had Bill’s stake tucked 
in her buzzum. 

Bill stabbed at the steak with his sabre. 
It squirmed and whinnied but did not dent. 
It turned the point of his weepon. He 
smashed his fist down on the steak. It busted 
the plate but the steak only bucked and sun- 
fished. 

“Hi-yo, Silver!” roared Bill. ‘“They’ve 
sold the old hoss in the black market. Take 
this slab of stallion back and fetch me a 
colt tenderloin. Damn the cost.” 

He laid his Colt on the table. 

Beulah damned the cost but tears came 
to her eyes. She never let them come any- 
where else. She damned them. 

“T was savin’ thet fer Grubstake George,” 
she said. 

“Let George grub his own steak. Fetch 
me that thyar colt meat or yer'll bite the 
dust.”’ 

“T already bit it, silly!” she neighed, and 
trotted off to the corral. 


That was the beginning of bad trouble at 
Bad Corners. The town was a tough one. 
Wough! Its corners had all been worn off 
by such characters as Bango Bill, shooting 
around them. 

There was only one man who had Bill’s 
number. No, two men. One was the warden 
at Alcatraz who had let Bill loose to become 
the American Foreign Legion. The other 
was none other than our hero, Dead Eye 
Dick. 

Dead Eye Dick was home on a furlough 
with fur on his vest. His leave had been 
extended pretty fur. He had been loaned 
to the movies for propaganda purposes by 
the O.W.I.Y.M.L.K.—the Office of Wacky 
Insults to Moronic Little Kings. 

Dead Eye lived in a patented penthouse 
off Hollywood Bullyvard. Quite a ways off. 
He had invented the penthouse, himself, 
and Kaiser built it one morning. 

It was a bullet-proof penthouse, high 
above the city of flickers and sin. Dick felt 
himself above the common run of celluloid 
heroes and heroin addicts. He was twenty 
steries above them. 

Dick’s penthouse, however, was not direct- 
ly above anyone else. It was perched atop 
four telescoping magnesium pillars. Dead 
Eye felt it would be beneath him to have 
any inhabitants under him. He had omitted 
the first nineteen stories, entirely. 

When Dick wished to get down to earth 
he pressed a button and the penthouse de- 
scended and became a bungalow. When he 
desired to ascend he pressed a buckle and 
got shot up. 

It did not hurt our hero to get shot up. 
He was full of shots. 

Dead Eye was lounging in his lounging 
room in his lounging robe on his lounge 
when he got a message by radar. 

He leapt to his feet and bumped his head 
on them. 

“Bango Bill, alias Bumpemoff Biteinsky 
is at large again!” he husked. He also husked 
the corn he had bumped. 

He jumped into his jumper and jhodpurs, 
strapped on his tommy-gun, radioed his 
agent and press-agent and a road-agent, 
clapped on his helmet, pinned on his air 
raid warden’s badge and crawled up the 
chimney to his helicopter hangar. 

Dead Eye used the helicopter for short 
hops while eluding the cops in the movies. 
He did not wish them to know that he was, 
really, Dead Eye Dick Dawson, the super- 
duper detective. Dead Eye Dawson was 
supposed to be a dead man. But he had 
been reincarnated in a charnel house in 
India by a fakir. Such is life! 

Over at his private airport, hidden among 
the pinyons and pinned down by priority 
safety-pins, Dead Eye had a fast plane. It 
was so fast it had to be made fast when 
not in use. 
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That plane was a P-49-P-X-L special. It 
could travel faster than sound, light or 
lightning— going down. It was-armored with 
a super-duper-plastic shield. It was shaped 
like an inverted megaphone, that shield. The 
meg fitted around the hub of the prop and 
the phone covered the cockpit and the dar- 
ing pilot, Dead-Eye Dick. Bullet richocheted 
off this shield like hail off a hay-stak. 

The only fixed weepon that Dead Eye 
Dick deigned to use was a long, strong, 
stecl-pointed lance, projecting from the hub 
of the prop. Dick depended upon speed and 
accuracy to pin his prey down. In an emer- 
gency he could land the plane by simply 
sticking the lance in the ground and leav- 
ing the plane, like a narwhal whale that had 
horned in on a crap game. 

Dead Eye Dick was a true knight of the 
air and he had the air of a night, especially 
in the night air. . 

He hopped over to his airport and alight- 
ed, full of hop. 

He climbed into his P-49-P-X-L special. 
The cow-boys on the lot cheered and the 
cow-girls cast off the riatas and let the fast 
plane come unfastened. 

In twentytwo seconds Dead Eye was get- 
ting a dead eye view of Bad Corners. It was 
a dead town, but he caught a glimpse of a 
mad man-moose, down there as he shot forty 
miles past it. The man-moose was tearing 
up the sidewalk on one side of the street 
and laying it down on the other. 

It was none other than Bango Bill had 
Bumpemoff Biteinsky, the bad man. Bill had 
been for a time in the Engineers and he 
could not bear to get his feet muddy, any 
more. It had rained at Bad Corners, bad. 

“Hah!” exclaimed Dead Eye, as he did 
a fast turn at zero-zero-zero-zero. ‘“That 
thyar is none other than Bango Bill or [ll 
eat my slip-stream. Havin’ a leetle fun at 
a funeral, eh? I’ll lay for him!” 

He laid for Bill. He laid an egg. It missed 
Bill by a moustache but hit the Cattlemen’s 
International Bank. The bank was bankrupt 
and the bankers had all gone to Washington 
to seek a new deal from the New Deal. Now 
the bank was wide open. So was the town. 
It had always been a wide open town, so no 
harm was done. 

Bango Bill pulled himself up out of the 
mud and waded into the busted bank. He 
was up to his knees. He was up to some- 
thing. He saw bank-notes, call notes, prom- 
issory notes and rubber checks flying and 
bouncing about in the débris. He yelped 
aloud the old wolf howl. Wough! 

“Thyar’s gold in them thyar bills!” 

He began to collect them. They were all 
over dew. 

“Hah!” heaved Dead Eye, coming down 
to 35,354 feet. “I’ve got you dead to rights, 
or my name ain’t Dead Eye Dick Dawson. 
And it is. Bango Bill, your jig is up. 

“My God, so is my gig! I can’t git her 
daown no further!” 

His stick had stuck and he thought his 
hour had struck. 

Bango Bill was jigging in the brick dust. 
Dead Eye Dick was gigging in the clouds. 
Beauteous Beulah was giggling in the fly- 
specked window of the Fly Speck Cafe. The 
shock had un-nerved her and she was semi- 
hysterical. She was also hemispherical, She 
was a buxom gal. 

Dead Eye Dick, the daring detective, a 
great-great-great-super-great-grandson of Di- 
amond Dick, cousin to Young King Brady, 
protegé of Nick Carter, refugee from the 
Rocky Mountain Rustlers’ Local No. 1001, 
was in a quandary. 

But our Dead Eye had also worked in a 
cow dairy. He knew what to do. 

He bailed out. He dropped like a bale of 
cow-peas for 11,577% feet before his ’chute 
opened. He lost his breath but he was not 
daunted. He had been eating onions from 
his penthouse Victory garden and was glad 
to be breathless for his social call at Bad 
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Corners. It was bad enough. 

His well-trained plane sailed on and on 
for home, home on the range. He had train- 
ed it to return home if he was shot up or 
out or went to sleep at the controls or was 
too drunk to steer. 

Dead Eye Dick fluttered down toward 
Bad Corners, minus his slip, his tommy-gun 
and his bad breath. All he had were his 
jhodpurs and his slip-stream. He looked like 
a dude wrangler who had been in a wrangle 
in a strip poker game. 

Beauteous Beulah first caught sight of 
Dead Eye and she inverted her blue eyes. 
They turned pink. She recognized him by 
the purs of his jhodpurs. It was a purring 
sound. 

She went to wait on her other customer. 
He was none other than Grubstake George, 
the desert-rat she had grub-staked. He came 
in every summer to be staked out again. He 
was now steaking, the rat! 

Bango Biil was too busy to notice. He 
was in business at Bad Corners, again. He 
did not dream that Dead Eye was on his 
trail and about to come down on his tail as 
he bent over to bundle up his boodle. 

Bango Bill, when he did dream, had 
nightmares from eating equine edibles. They 
disturbed his equine-enmity. 

Right now Bango Bill was almost con- 
tented. However, not entirely because, as 
yet, he had not shot up the town. He would 
have to shoot most of it down to fill the big 
hole in it. 

He sucked on his moustache and giggled. 
It had tickled his palate, this time. 

At 5,555% feet, Dead Eye heard that 
rasping sound. He thought it was the old 
rasp-berry. There was one thing Dead Eye 
would not stand for. That was ridicule. He 
did not stand for it, now. He flew for it. 

“Tm bareing down on yuh, yuh vile vil- 
yun,’ he warned as he collapsed his para- 
chute. 

True to his word he bared down, the 
jhods of his phodpurs striking Bango Bill on 
the bean. Dead Eye bounced off and landed 
on a heap of rubber checks and bounced up 
again, unhurt. 

Snapping a big one, for ten thousand dol- 
lars, about him as a loin-cloth, he faced the 
brash bandit, Bango Bill. 

“Hah!” he spat out, with three teeth, 
uppers, ‘““We meet again!” 

‘“Hoss-meat!” expectorated Bango Bill, 
dazed by his day’s drag-down. “Less us go 
some other place and blow this in.” 

“I just blew in and I would not touch 


that filthy lucre,” retorted Dead Eye, scorn- 
fully. “It is all muddy.” 

His dead eyes came alive. They glowed 
like glow-worms. His lips set in a stream- 
line. His jaws clicked. It was a trick he had 
taught them. 

Bango Bill thought he was shot. He drew 
his Colt tenderloin. It was foaming at the 
muzzle. 

“T am unarmed,” Dead Eye informed 
him, informally. “Shoot if you must.” 

He faced the Colt’s quivering muzzle un- 
flinchingly. He had faced a mustang’s flank 
with mustard in Hollywood. He was un- 
afraid. 

“I’m hyar to skin yuh alive,” he declared, 
boldly. “I aim to hang yer hide on a radio 
antenna and let the air waves dry it out.’’ 

At this critical moment Beulah came 
barging through the ruins. 

“Keep back, womyan!’? warned Bango 
Bill. “I’m a-goin’ to shoot and I never miss 
a Miss.” 

“For the love of God, do not interfere,” 
begged Dead Eye. “I cannot bare to have 
you come within range, home, home on the 
range, whar the beer and canteloupes lay. 
Return to your own range.” 

“George is chasing me, the rat,’ she 
gasped. “He found a piece of a lariat in the 
stew and he aims to rope me. Save me!” 

“Tve been saving yuh,’ declared Dead 
Eye, insignificantly. “I will save yuh some 
more, but yuh had best invert them purty 
eyes, this hyar rubber check is stretchin’ 
nigh to bust. It’s synthetic rubber.” 

Beulah burst into tears and did not need 

(Continued on page 143) 
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O n the brink of the dark chasm separating the 
spiritual from the physical world stands nodern 
science, with eyes closed and head averted, pro- 
nouncing the gulf impassable and _ bottomless, 
though she holds in her hand a torch which she 
need only lower into the depths to show her her 
mistake. 

—H. P, BLAVATSKY: Isis Unveiled 


CENTER: Totem Poles in Great Hall 
Caverns of Luray, Va. 
RIGHT CENTER: Melisande (1943) 
gouache by Pavel Tchelitchew. 
LEFT CENTER: Jack-in-the-Pulpit it 
Stone with Roger Johnson, who ha 
"travelled extensively in under 
ground New England," — lookinc 
through an opening in Taconi: 
Cave at Twin Lakes, Conn. 

LEFT BOTTOM: Chinese Pagoda, Howe 
Caverns, N. Y. 

BOTTOM: Titania's Veil, Caverns o 
Luray, Va. 
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“= Michelangelo: GANYMEDE 
| @ 2). on Weight 


‘““the disparity between 


Jupiter and the nature of an eagle carrying off 
Ganymede is not as great as that of the Word 


in relation to man.” C. G. Wallis: SOCRATES C t SL n n 
AND THE MASTER POET. or Gewnich 


Localized by Dr. Spurzheim 


q u é@ S ft i} On S (a) What is the definition of this faculty? (b) What is its location? (c) Who was 
; instrumental in its discovery? (d) When large what appearance does it give? (e) Who have it largely 
developed? (f) Do animals show it? (g) What power in nature corresponds with it? (h) How do 
little children show it first? (i) Do you ever show an excess of it? (j) Why is it necessary to culti- 


vate it? (k) Did Brunel have it large? (1) What did his son do? 


aA ns YW €Ers (a) The power to balance and carry things with a steady hand. (b) To the 
Outward of Size, over each eye. (c) It was Dr. Spurzheim. who located it, by the aid of his 
large perceptive and reasoning faculties. (d) When large it gives an overhanging of the 
eyebrow toward the center. (e) You will notice it largely developed in acrobats, who be- 
gin when very young to be trained so that they can do all kinds of difficult movements with 
grace and ease, and balance themselves in pyramidal forms; tight-rope walkers, like Blon- 
din, who crossed the wonderful Falls of Niagara*; men working on dangerous points of a 
building; sailor-boys, who run up the rigging like monkeys; and as large Weight prevents 
sea-sickness sailors are seldom troubled with it. Good dancers must have it large to blend 
their graceful movements without stepping oan the toes of their partners. You will also find 
good skaters, easy riders, and graceful walkers show an unerring balancing power. Marks- 
men, ladder-climbers, blacksmiths, bagatelle and billiard players are noted for large 
Weight; and those who have to do with any kind of machinery in motion. (f) Many kinds 
of animals show it. Take the circus horses, for example; watch them bend their bodies to 
the inside of the circle. (g) The law of gravitation keeps all things in their places; hence 
this law which governs nature corresponds with our mental law of Weight. (h) Tiny child- 
ren first show this faculty when, after creeping for some time on all-fours, they stand 
erect and walk into mother’s arms. (i) You show an excess of it when, with small Cau- 
tiousness,** you attempt some very dangerous summit, or climb a high trapeze, or walk 
on the edge of a cliff. (j) It is necessary for you to cultivate this faculty in order to save 
yourselves from innumerable tumbles, falls, and accidents. (k) Yes: Brunel had large 
Weight. (1) His son built the wonderful steamer called the Great Eastern which was first 
used to lay the Atlantic cable. 


* See View, “Americana Fantastica” number, 2nd Series, No. 4, p. 14. 
** See “Children’s Page” in this issue. 
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THE BLUE HORSES 
BY FRANZ MARC 


18”x30”. Largest of Silkscreen 
Prints, made with 45 colors: 


$20.00 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS IN SILK SCREEN PROCESS: 


KLEE: FULFILMENT (The Angel) $300 
“THE PRINCE 3.00 
FIGURE OF THE ORIENTAL STAGE 5.00 
FLOWER FAMILY 5.00 
FERVENT MESSAGE 8.00 
“FARM IN THE NORTH 15.00 
ee KANDINSKY: THE BOAT 3.00 "8 
KLEE: Flower Family KLEE: The Prince 
POEMS WITH ETCHINGS THE OXFORD BOOK ON KLEE 
By KURT SELIGMANN EDITED BY K. NIERENDORF 
Editions de luxe, 10x13 inches Introduction by J. J. Sweeney, with two color 
Signed by artist and poet: silkscreen prints. 66 plates $8.50 
CLARK MILLS: The Beggars sce B. ADRIANI: Problems of the Sculptor 3.00 
IVAN GOLL: Jean sans Terre : PAUL KLEE: Pedagogical Sketchbook. 
NICOLAS CALAS: Wrested from the Mirrors 12.00 With 87 drawings. Text by Klee 3.75 
ANDRE BRETON: Pleine Marge 15.00 EXHIBITION CATALOGUES 
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Phe, cannot 
stop 


‘Tury cannot stop death. 

When He comes to take their breath. J oe Masse yh 
They cannot say death you flee 

Or lock him up He is bothering me. 


No man nor woman nor Girl or boy 

Can get back at him for He is death 
And have the win. 

You may be a king or a queen but when 
Death come you will be seen. 


You cannot lie to him because 
He bring the news you ware new dress 
New Hat new shoes pay you dues 

Now you wont be heard or seen while 
Here you was might mean. 


Sir in regards of the no. after my 
name This no. emphasises the fact 
that I have made a mistake in my 
life and I am trying to make the 
best of it I was charged with sec- 
“ ond degree murder. I am trying to 
overcome my past mistakes, And 
to rehabilitute myself by learing 
and writing. I am studying Chris- 
. tian Science. 

I used to be a bell boy and a 


: table waiter. 
: Now I am waiting for a better 


YF), Xx, (- - yy / day. Yours Respectfully 
A y 4 / Joe Massey 75209 
Y-- Ve Vad Columbus 15, Ohio 
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oA big sound in a little ear. Who let it in? 

Anything and Nothing were walking down the street. Anything had a collar on but 
he had forgotten the size. Nothing moved noisclessly beside him. 

“You’re nothing!” Nothing said. 

Anything flushed. But he knew his friend meant well so he felt the gap between 


his neck and the collar. 
“You're worse than nothing!’ Nothing said, putting his shadowless arm around 


Anything’s waist. 
Anything was getting pretty hot and was wondering if he had a fever. 
“Oh forget it. Let’s have a soda.” 
The place was crowded. They finally squeezed in, sitting like nothing at all on the 


empty stools, 
“What’re you goin’ to have?” said Anything. 
“Oh nothing, I guess,” said Nothing. “What’re you going to have?” 


Anything set his hat well back upon his head. In his lips he twirled a straw. 

“Well?” said Nothing. 

Anything came to with a start. The straw dropped out of his mouth and fell into 
his lap. 

“Oh anything,” he answered. 

The soda clerk began to comb his hair in the mirror. 
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playing at the zoo. She was sick. 
She got sick when the dog that 
killed her. It was the dog that 
grunted. Why did the dog grunt- 
ed? I heard a fairy knocking at 


the door. 
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There was a little girl. She 
went to see the bears. She went 
to see the elephant. She didn’t 
see them because she was 
naughty. Her Mommy spanked 
her. She touches the bears and 
she touches the bears and then 
she touches the elephant. And 
then she touches the zoo. She 
touches babies. She doesn’t like 
babies. She likes the elephant, 
that’s what she likes. She was 
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Come to our conveniently located store... 
and pick out in a few minutes a nice assort- 
ment of jokes, tricks, puzzles, pocket games 
and novelties. Our vast assortment of dif- 
ferent items are sure to please your sol 
dier.”—Advt. 


“Pet her, pink him, play pranks with them.” 
-—Finnegans Wake 


THE PROLOGUE 
O you clown! with your stick candy vices, 
You let us sin without our knowing it. 
The pop of your paddle or paper bag 
Shocks us into the nonsense trance. 


How nearly alike are the evil and funny 

And how we love and laugh at them both— 
And cry too! No one knows 

When the clown's capers will move us to tears. 


What whore is not mocked at? Even when painted 
Up like a clown she's loved like a loved one. 

What can make us smile any quicker 

Than ugliness? Not beauty—beauty breaks the heart, 


Ugliness puts it together again. 

That old woman fallen in the gutter— 

Is she laughing or crying? 

Does she make us weep or gruesomely grin? 


The sinister is saved by a sense of humor, 
But love is lost. Who could love Ophelia 
After she went mad? It was not her death 
That was tragic, death was her due: 


It's the property of the old, too, 

But stolen goods for the young and whole... 
Poverty is laugh-provoking. Why? 

Clowns in rags are most effective. 

Clowns in riches are affected. 


THE PACKAGE 
(1) joke 
Along came a member of the human race, 
He had no heart and he had no face, 
He had no soul and he had no body— 
This can't be me, he said, by golly! 


(2) trick 
If | can't have it all, half of it will do; 
If | can't have half, then give me a quarter: 
The more it disappears, the greater the craving, 
In a minute there'll be nothing left but the gravy! 


(3) puzzle 
Captain and his men ride along in a tank; 
Captain sticks his head out, off it came! 
Captain falls back in the arms of a looey— 
Doctor try to find out why that looey's looney. 


(4) pocket game 
Clench your hand in an empty pocket: 
The neck of nothing will gasp for air; 
If you squeeze it hard and long enough 
There'll even be blood—surely something was there! 


(5) novelty 
Here's a paper doll that you can call your own: 
Instead of a dollar mark there's a skull and crossbones. 
Though she looks lugubrious there's life in the old girl yet— 
Just strike a match to her and watch her choke to death! 


(6) joke 
Now here's some things I. knew before: 
A forest fire must start with a tree. 
You risk your life but not for me. 
We pay to live—but we can die free. 


(7) trick 
Fire upon the clocks of war! 


Charles Henri Ford 


When bullets fix the time of day 
It's very apt to stay that way— 
Until the generals wind some more. 


(8) puzzle 
How did this skeleton get in here? 
"Hold it to the mirror."—Christ, it looks like me! 
"Now take a peep at yourself in there."— 
Damned if we don’t make a pair. 


(9) pocket game 
Eye in the labyrinth! Roll it around 
Until you see things upside down: 
All the gold will be blood then 


And the dead come marching down the mountains. 


(10) novelty 
King Midas was a happy man indeed, 
With his golden roses and gold daughter. . . 
The things we lay our eyes on crumble, 
Things we touch begin to bleed! 


(11) joke 
Love is a little girl walking down the street, 
She comes back this way and doesn't seem so sweet; 
| hate to see her going down that street once more, 
The next time she walks by she'll be a full fledged whore. 


(12) trick 
Suppose we change places, the enemy and I: 
That's an ancient trick, though it's never worked: 
As long as we have to fight, we'll find we want to— 
Whether | think you're me or you think I'm you. 


(13) puzzle 
All the gloom of winter is held in the sun's hand: 
All of war's horror is in the heart of peace. 
“The battle's over!’ the winner shouts. 
The vanquished vows it's just begun. 


(14) pocket game 
A pretty glass! On one side a good face, 
The other looks rather like the devil. . . 
Hold it to the light, look at both sides awhile: 
What a sad clown it makes!—the devil's lost his smile. 


(15) novelty 
Heaven's not made of fire and pain, 
(Neither was home, neither was home). 
In Heaven blood doesn't rain for rain, 
The way it does here. So this is Hell! 


CARD OF THANKS 
Thanks for the package, dear sir or madam, 
You knew what you were sending. 
I'm keeping all these little things, 
When the war's all over I'll pack them away, 
(Il might have a son myself some day). 


Jokes, tricks, puzzles, pocket games and novelties 

Are just what it takes to please your soldier. 

There's nothing we want more than clowns or whores 
(Except perhaps to know what it is we’re fighting for). 


So thank you very much, dear sir or madam. 
The bells of hell ring ting-a-ling for me, 
Whether | die or whether they miss me. 

O clowns in rags, you’re most affected, 
Clowns in riches are protected. .. 


Thank you again, and sleep well. 
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ALCHEMY OF NATURE 


Editors, View: : 

Photography, as Mr. Ray states it, may 
not be art—but I am sure that the pho- 
tographer, in recent years, has discovered 
and recorded some of “nature’s art” which 
“no artist could paint” or sculpture to com- 
pare with the fantastic, beautiful forms 
which are found deep underground, in the 
caverns of earth. 

I might go further to remark that no 
matter how much one detests caves, result 
of a peculiar form of claustrophobia incul- 
cated by the strange—or is it natural?—fear 
of dark, tight places, it is in caves that one 
may feast his eyes on wonders. 

There is a whole vocabulary describing 
the formation found in caves, one glossary 
covering many large pages of fine print and 
the National Speleological Society, an infant 
organization in America, is endeavoring to 
collect more words and phrases to add to 
the existing, published indices of speleologi- 
cal findings. Speleology, naturally, stems 
from “spelunca,’ the Latin for cave, and 
is the main trunk of a vast tree of verbiage 
descriptive of subterranean affairs. And the 
involved, convoluted, fantasia of caverns, 
curiously enough, has all grown from 
STONE. 

The alchemy of Naturé, working in the 
dark, moisture and running water, acting 
for aeons, unseen, has carved and moulded 
and boiled and frosted and dug out incred- 
ible and—yes, surrealistic statues and dec- 
orations and hangings, many of them in bril- 
liant colors. which would be the despair of 
a painter and are the delight (now that we 
have electricity in caves) of the color pho- 
tographer. 

Stalactites, stalagmites, flowstone. drip- 
stone, travertine, chimneys, flutes, adits, fis- 
sures, drip-holes, grottoes, helactites, styo- 
lites, to name but a few. 

CLAY PERRY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


e 
SEAN AS cere en 3 


“View is worth doing in braille, Enchant- 
ing ... Persuasive . . . Fun, too!” 
(Mrs.) HONEY BRIGGS PLUMMER 
Atlanta, Ga. 
6 


“View is ‘tout ce qu'il y a de plus’ for one 
who has lived in practically every capital 
in Europe. 

ARNOLD RONNEBECK 
Denver, Colo. 
e 


“View is stimulating, demanding and un- 
predictable . . . but delicious. So very nice 
to have by contrast with the magazines we 
dip into and leave unread, for their dull- 
ness dulls us. 

There are those who do not like View. 
Yet they are the ones who should read it, 
for it would help them strike their mental 
chains. However, if they won’t, they won’t. 
I will, with exciting pleasure.” 

NORA PETERS 
New York City 
@ 


COMMUNIQUE FROM ENGLAND 


To the Editor: 

I received the copies of View with Selig- 
mann and Man Ray covers, both of them 
delightful numbers of the most interesting 
publication of our time. 

ROBERT MELVILLE 
Birmingham 15, England 
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ALBRIGHT’S PICTURE OF 


DORIAN GRAY 
Editor, View: 

Enclosed is the material which the Al- 
bright brothers requested we send to you. 

If this is not enough, please let me know 
right away and we will forward additional 
material. 

Very truly yours, 
ANDY HERVEY 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Culver City, Calif. 
* * * 

An experiment of interest to the art 
world is the signing of Ivan Le Loraine Al- 
bright by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to paint 
four portraits to indicate the progressive de- 
terioration of a portrait subject in that com- 
pany’s motion picture version of Oscar 
Wilde’s classic, “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray.” This is said to be the first instance 
of an outstanding artist being employed to 
create original work of top quality for mo- 
tion picture reproduction. 

Albright, accompanied by his twin, Mal- 
vin, who paints under the name of “Zsissly,” 
will assist him in the assignment which, they 
estimate, will require about five or six 
months—in contrast to the ten years Ivan 
Albright spent painting his famed mortuary 
door, ‘“That Which I Should Have Done I 
Did Not Do.” No figures have been released 
on the consideration to be paid for the four 
portraits, The fee, reported by Albright as 
“sufficient,” covers only use of the works in 
the motion picture and in exploitation of 
the picture, after which they revert to Al- 
bright. 

Hurd Hatfield, young stage actor, never 
in a previous motion picture except for a 
role in “Dragon Seed,” will play the Dorian 
Gray role and will sit for the Albright por- 
traits. Each canvas will be 6 feet 8 inches, 
by 42 inches wide. Albright’s well known 
ability to portray decaying flesh and to sug- 
gest Time’s influences on human beings will 
be brought into full use in the portraits, par- 
ticularly in the final portrait showing Dorian 
Gray as a lecherous, degenerated personality 
whose vicious crimes have left their marks 
on his features. When Hatfield is before the 
cameras and at other times when he is-un- 
available, specially selected models, sitting 
two at a time, will be used by the Albright 
brothers in carrying forward minor details 
of the portraits. 

The artists, by a coincidence, have been 
set up in a north-lighted studio once used 
by the late John Barrymore whose hobby 
was etching. Fittings, including yellowed 
rugs, green plush arm chairs, statues of 
blackamoors, and clocks, are of the Dorian 
Gray period—1870-80. 

When the assignment is completed the 
painters will return to their studios at War- 
renville, Ill. They are sons of Adam Emory 
Albright, of Chicago. 

i) 


MEN IN PRISON 


Editors, View: 

_ The October issue of View has made the 
circuit among the men interested in Art and 
drawing, and the reports coming to me are 
very favorable. The men like it very much 
and have expressed a keen desire to receive 
it regularly. 

With every good wish for your continued 
success, I remain, 
Most gratefully yours, 
ASA H. EDIE 
Resident Chaplain, Clinton Prison 
Dannemora, N. Y. 
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ART: SUPER-LUXURY 
OR REVOLUTIONARY? 
Parker Tyler 


FOUR SYMBOLS IN 
MODERN ART 


Wallace Fowlie 


CHILDREN'S PAGE 


Isamu Noguchi 


THE POLITICS OF 
THE UNPOLITICAL 


Symposium on Herbert Read's 
book of the same name, with 
papers by Nicola Chiarmonte, 
Harold Rosenberg, Nicolas Calas 


and others 


NEW POETRY 


George Anthony, R. C. Osborne, 
Meade Harwell 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


André Breton, George Bemberg, 
Max Ernst, Denis de Rouge- 
mont, Kurt Seligmann, Raymond 
Roussel, Lionel Abel 


COVER BY CALDER 


x We urge you to subscribe now to VIEW— 
x the more our subscription list grows, the 
* more our newsstand sale must be res- 
x tricted, due to paper regulations. So 
x send two dollars and be sure of receiving 
* a complete set of Series IV, four numbers 
* appearing in March, May, October and 
x December of 1944, each with a specially 
* designed cover by an outstanding modern 
* artist. (In Canada add 25 cents for 
x postage, foreign add 50 cents.) Make 
x checks payable to View, Inc., | East 53rd 
x Street, New York City 22. 


DER FUEHRER AS NARCISSUS 
Editors, View: 

Here is an aspect of the Narcissus prob- 
lem the writers of View did not cover. 
[Reproduced below.] 

A REGULAR READER 
New York City 


NEW YORK 


New York is shaking out of its sulk. In 
the dark, nocturnal crime was so rampant 
that we were threatened with depopulation. 
Now the nights reveal a first sign of confi- 
dence that the war is being won. New York’s 
neck has crept out of its carapace! The dim- 
out has been exchanged for what, almost 
too quaintly, is called a brown-out. The 
army promises to toss back several unneeded 
billions of dollars; and if it isn’t yet the 
moment to celebrate, who could, even if 
they would? For whiskey has vanished with 
an abruptness that does credit to American 
business efficiency. People are looking up 
old speakeasy friends: prohibition and infla- 
tion are sending up fine, strong young 
shoots; it looks as if the plant will be a 
flourishing one. 


xk & x 


The weather is warm, so it doesn’t really 
matter about the theatres. If the weather 
were bad, it would matter very much. To 
carp is not to convince, and a strange still- 
ness of unwillingness to speak steals over 
the writer. For, so far, everything new in 
the theatre is terrible. Here a ray, there a 
flash, but everywhere a brown-out. 

Out of ordure, lilies grow. When peace 
returns and the fighting begins in earnest, 
perhaps the theatre will come back into its 
own? What is its own? A word to say? 
Something of intensity and revulsion from 
hate and waste? Something of construction 
in human affairs? Or say, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, or Shakespeare? Consider, for a 
moment, Othello. 

What a splendid play! Blood and thun- 
der; that’s right, isn’t it, for the theatre? 
Roots for Somerset Maugham, Tchekov, 
Strindberg, Ibsen. Othello, this firstrate pat- 
tern for drama, was used again for the re- 
quisite desperations of opera, and Verdi was 
more aware of the true feeling of the piece 
than our regisseur of the theatre, who 
pounded Shakespeare’s sublime libretto into 
a dry-mold of modernism. Too many actors 
beiieve that if Shakespeare is spoken in a 
chatty way they are doing right by him; he 
is simpler to understand. In a way, it is 
true. If the Ring of the Niebeliingen were 
spoken, it would be easier to follow (did it 
matter) the argument. However its devotees 
could not be expected to endure it in this 
form without rising up in revolt. 


In this new Othello, Robeson alone sug- 
gests vocally, if imperfectly, the operatic 
texture of the tragedy. In other ways, he 
seems to have been directed to add some- 
thing of the Hairy Ape. The lean Moor of 
Venice would not move like Gargantua. It 
is not the shoulders and arms of generals 
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or a crouching gait that distinguish them, 
but their chests well-spread to make room 
for medals. 


As for Iago, men of purpose do not carve 
the air with fancy gestures, nor would 
Shakespeare’s young men dressed as women 
have strutted like the uninhibited young 
ladies of today, whose stately costumes, de- 
signed to be worn with formality, patently 
are not from their habitual wardrobe. 


Robeson’s voice and appearance are in- 
teresting in setting a contrast in racial types: 
this is good. The Moor is a man away from 
home, and the painted white men I have 
seen play the role do not succeed in creating 
this anthropological counterpoint. Many of 
the Moors are partly Negroid; there has 
been much assimilation of the Negroes and 
Arab and Berber Moslems, yet, inaccurately 
perhaps, Moors are thought of more as the 
Saracenic invaders of Spain: an aquiline 
type. Robeson, of course, is so pure a racial 
type that it is doubtful if he is more racially 
valid in the part than, say, Maurice Evans. 
This matters nothing if the illusion is cre- 
ated. It is splitting hairs, yet it strikes the 
mind. Perhaps in China, a Chinese Desde- 
mona’s fate could convincingly intertwine 
with that of an Esquimeau Othello? 


Shakespeare holds his protagonists in un- 
fortunate thralldom; sometimes he destroys 
confidence; to be in the presence of the 
great is perhaps to tremble at the knees. Yet 
there should be someone who is to him what 
Madame Landowska is to Domenico Scar- 
latti, the unassailable authority. This thrall- 
dom last season must have enchained An- 
thony Tudor in his ballet of Romeo and 
Juliet, which, except for flashes of the 
brightness that falls from the air in any- 
thing he creates, was an unimaginative 
charade. 


Dim Lustre, however, despite a quelling 
title, was fresh and summery, like a hum- 
mingbird. And yet autumnal. Tudor is at his 
best when he deals with things of the mind; 
with the inner life and its jealously hidden 
storms. Tudor (and nobody else in ballet 
does this or could do it) tells always a story 
of the self, behind the self that moves among 
fellow creatures; it is an exposition of the 
solitary and uriapproachable nature of man, 
and the tragedy and the ridiculousness of it. 
His comedy is like this, too, if you look be- 
yond its debonair surface. He tells of the 
lonely, the cheated, the frustrated, the mer- 
ciful, whose beliefs are shattered yet sus- 
tained, and love may win or lose, but not in 
the simple way of the sentimentalist. The 
problems he deals with seem only to begin 
as the ballet ends. People have met and 
gone their ways; there is pain and triumph, 
suspicion and scandal, there is a chaos of 
human entanglements, a web of implica- 
tions. One problem will not be solved before 
another has taken its place. You are left at 
the threshold of events already begun. 

This genius of insight is Tudor’s special 
gift. His stories should be his own. Lilac 
Garden, Pillar of Fire, Dim Lustre, were his 
own. Romeo and Juliet, it seems to me, was 
too arbitrary a classic for his unique talents 
—his necromancy dwindles when he uses it 
at second-hand. 


Beyond Tudor, the entire ballet season 
was dim. It would be better in every way 
if original music were written more often 
for ballet. It was always more successful, 
even with Tchaikovsky. Copland did very 
well with Billy the Kid. Virgil Thomson did 
very well with Four Saints in Three Acts. 


KENNETH 


American music should have this chance. 
I would like (who wouldn’t) to hear ballet 
music by Paul Bowles and William Schu- 
mann and Virgil Thomson and many, many 
more. Original music too by Stravinsky and 
Schoenberg—they are here, why not employ 
them? The ballet needs new music and the 
musicians need far more encouragement 
than they get. 


kk * 


Movies 

I said so much in my last article about 
Desert Victory that it would be tiresome 
to repeat unstinted praise for The Battle of 
Russia (Litvak and Capra). This again is 
news-reel material, superbly handled. The 
enormous scale of the Russian war, the ex- 
traordinary sense of tenacity and singleness 
of purpose throughout the whole devastated 
land, gives a feeling that the Deluge is fast 
receding and soon the grass will grow again 
and the land be tilled. See it, please. 

The Russian Story: Good to see shots 
from earlier films by Eisenstein, Dovshenko, 
etc. The scene in which women and children 
are driven in front of the advancing Ger- 
mans suffered by comparison. Seeing these 
fragments of the old movies, one realises 
what has gone from the cinema. Two things: 
fury of belief and genius of statement. Even 
the superb material of The Battle of Russia 
had none of the sharpness of the revolu- 
tionary films of Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Dov- 
shenko, and others; sharpness like the crack 
of musketry. The difference is the difference 
between El Greco and Tiepolo. 

Other films: 


North Star: How I wonder what you are. 
Good photography. 
Corvette K. 225: A midget destroyer. 
Sahara: Very convincing, the sand. 
Guadalcanal Diary: War is a clean sport. 
These smug sneers are, of course, not 
wholly true or fair. There is merit in the 
aims of these films, in their technique, but 
they are wrong. It is ‘“Terry and the Pirates,” 
“Superman,” and “Little Orphan Annie.” 


xk *& 


Toscanini, over NBC, has become young 
at heart again. A few Sundays ago, the 
Beethoven Eighth sounded like a Jubilate. 

Beethoven chamber music at the Town 
Hall concerts of the New Friends of Music 
(broadcast over WOXR) makes Sunday a 
beautiful day. This long series of concerts 
will introduce to many for the first time 
those rarely heard works which fall on the 
ear like words of love. 


Ke OAT TX. 


Otto Hapsburg is saying that Victor Em- 
manuel was personally responsible for the 
downfall of Mussolini, This wishful fantasia 
—told to the muscular ladies of the Chicago 
Womens’ Athletic Club—was reported in 
the New York Post of November 11th. Otto, 
said the article, was bitter over the political 
activities of Count Carlo Sforza, “whom he 
is said to hold responsible for the current 
anti-monarchist trend.” He burbled happily 
on, referring to Sforza as “the great liberal” 
who could not hope to be elected ‘dog- 
catcher” in Italy. Was it mere chance that 
at the end of the report came this: 


MOOOOOOO - HIC! 


Deputy Sheriff Charlie Fox said that for 
the first time in his life “I found a drunk I 
couldn’t bring in.” It was an 800-pound 
Guernsey cow which had eaten a quantity 
of mash at a liquor distillery and passed out 
on the spot. Two other cows, drunk but 
conscious, were put in a nearby barn, Fox 
said. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AFRICA 


(Continued from page 115) 


of equal number were fighting des- 
perately, hand to hand; there, fresh 
troops were charging with wild ges- 
tures to throw themselves bravely into 
some distant encounter. And this end- 
less procession continually offered new 
strategic surprises thanks to the infinite 
multiplicity of the effects achieved. 


Opposite me, at the other end of the 
esplanade, there rose a kind of altar 
to which one acceded by several steps 
covered with a downy carpet. A layer 
of white paint veined with bluish lines 
gave the whole, when seen from a 
distance, the appearance of marble. 


On the altar itself, made of a long 
board set half-way up the edifice and 
concealed beneath a linen cloth, there 
stood exposed a rectangle of parchment 
covered with hieroglyphics, placed up- 
right close to a flagon of oil. And next 
to it, a larger leaf of strong and ex- 
pensive paper bore this title carefully 
drawn in gothic script: REIGNING 
HOUSE OF PONUKELE-DRELCH- 
KAFF. Beneath this title, there was a 
round portrait, a kind of delicately col- 
ored miniature representing two young 
Spanish girls of thirteen or fourteen, 
both wearing the national mantilla. 
They were twin sisters, so it appeared 
from the perfect identity of the two 
faces; and at first glance, this picture 
seemed to be part of the document, 
but if one observed it more closely one 
discovered a narrow band of trans- 
parent muslin which, stuck both to the 
edge of the painted disk and to the 
surface of the strong vellum, made as 
perfect a junction as possible between 
the two objects which were actually in- 
dependent of each other. To the left 
of the double effigy, the name SOU- 
ANN spread out in heavy capital let- 
ters; and beneath it, the rest of the 
page was filled with a genealogical ta- 
ble of names which formed two clear 
branches issuing parallel from the two 
lovely Iberian ladies who formed their 
apex. One of these branches ended 
with the word EXTINCTION whose 
characters, almost as heavy as those of 
the title, tried violently for effect; but 
the other branch did not go as far 
down the page and seemed to defy the 
future by being deprived of any final 
line. 

Near the altar, to the right, a gi- 
gantic palm-tree whose admirable lux- 
uriance testified to its great age, spread 
its green foliage. A board, attached to 
the trunk, bore this commemorative 
sentence: RESTORATION OF 
THE EMPEROR TALOU THE 
FOURTH TO THE THRONE OF 
HIS FATHERS. To the side and 
shaded by the palm-leaves, a stake 
planted in the ground bore, placed on 
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the square platform of its summit, a 
shelled soft-boiled egg. To the left and 
at the same distance from the altar, a 
tall plant, old and sad-looking, made 
a lamentable stand near the splendid 
palm-tree; it was a dried-up rubber- 
tree, almost rotting away. A stretcher 
built of branches, placed in its shade, 
bore the corpse of the Negro king 
YAOUR the Ninth, lying there in the 
classical costume of Faust’s Marguerite, 
a pink woolen dress with a short alm’s- 
purse of the. same material suspended 
from the girdle, and a thick blond wig 
whose long tresses, thrown over the 
shoulders, stretched down to his knees. 


* 
* % 


To my left, with its back to the row 
of sycamores and facing the red thea- 
ter, a building of the color of stone 
reminded one, in miniature, of the 
Paris Stock-Exchange. 


Between this edifice and the north- 
western angle of the esplanade, several 
life-size statues stood in a line. 


The first of these represented a man 
mortally struck by a weapon thrust 
into his heart. Instinctively, both hands 
reached towards the wound, while the 
legs weakened beneath the weight of 
the body thrown back and ready to 
fall. The statue was black and seemed, 
at first glance, to be carved out of one 
solid block; but little by little, the eye 
discovered in it a maze of lines traced 
in every direction but generally form- 
ing numerous groups of parallels. The 
sculpture was actually built entirely of 
countless whale-bones such as one uses 
in corsets, all cut and bent according 
to the needs of the modeling. Nails with 
flat heads whose points, inside the sta- 
tue, probably curved back, kept toge- 
ther these supple strips which were set 
side by side with such great art as to 
leave no empty spaces. Even the face, 
with all its details of painful and an- 
guished expression, was constructed of 
nothing but well adjusted pieces of 
whale-bone faithfully reproducing the 
shape of the nose, the lips, the eye- 
brows and the ball of the eye. And the 
hilt of the weapon thrust into the dying 
man’s heart gave one an impression of 
great difficulty overcome, thanks to the 
elegance of its handle where one dis- 
covered the evidence of several whale- 
bones cut in short fragments and curv- 
ed into rings. The muscular body, the 
tense arms, the straining legs half-bent, 
all seemed to quiver and suffer, thanks 
to the striking and perfect curve im- 
posed on the unvarying dark strips of 
whale-bone. 


The statue’s feet were set on a very 
simple vehicle whose low platform and 
four wheels were likewise constructed 
of black whale-bones, ingeniously put 
together. Two narrow braids, made of 


some raw, reddish and gelatinous mat- 
ter which was actually mere calf’s lung, 
were set parallel on a surface of black- 
ened wood and gave one the exact il- 
lusion, by their shape if not by their 
color, of a fragment of railroad. And 
it was on these rails that the four mo- 
tionless wheels were fitted, without 
crushing them. 

The roadlike floor on which the rails 
were set was formed of the upper sur- 
face of a wooden pedestal, completely 
black, whose front side bore an inscrip- 
tion as follows: THE DEATH OF 
SARIDAKIS THE HELOT. Beneath 
this, and still in snow-white characters, 
one could read this motto, half Greek 
and half French, accompanied by an 
elaborately paragraphed bracket: 


Horny. 


DUEL—} " 
NOTOV. 


Next to the helot, the bust of a 
thinker with frowning brows bore an 
expression of intense and fruitful medi- 
tation. ‘On its base one could read this 
name: 


EMMANUEL KANT 


Then came a sculptural group rep- 
resenting a very moving scene. A horse- 
man with the stern appearance of a 
police-officer seemed to be questioning 
a nun who stood with her back to the 
door of her nunnery. Slightly to their 
rear and ending in low relief, other 
armed men mounted on impatient 
horses were awaiting their leader’s 
command. On the base of the statue, 
the following title, engraved in hollow 
letters, THE NUN PERPETUA’S 
LIE, was followed by this question: 
IS IT HERE THAT THE FUGI- 
TIVES ARE CONCEALED? 


Further, an odd historical composi- 
tion, with the following engraved ex- 
planation, THE REGENT BOWING 
BEFORE LOUIS XV, showed Philip 
of Orleans respectfully bowing before 
the child-king who, some ten years old, 
maintained a pose that was full of 
natural and unconscious majesty. 


Contrasting with the whale-bone 
helot, the bust and the two complex 
groups offered the appearance of terra 
cotta. 

Norbert Montalescot, calm and 
watchful, was pacing up and down in 
the midst of his works, watching the 
helot most carefully since its fragility 
made it all the more dangerous if any- 
one passing by was indiscreet enough 
to touch it. 

Beyond the last statue, there stood 
a small cubicle without any doors or 
windows. Its four walls, all of equal size, 
were built of some thick cloth which 
probably made for absolute darkness. 
The roof, slightly tilted but only in 
one direction, was made of strange 
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leaflets of some book, yellowed with 
age and cut in the shape of tiles; the 
text, fairly big and printed entirely’ in 
English, was pale and sometimes illeg- 
ible, but some pages, whose top re- 
mained visible, bore the following title, 
still clearly traced: THE FAIR MAID 
OF PERTH. In the middle of the 
roof, a small window had been cut, 
hermetically closed; instead of glass, it 
had the same book-pages colored by 
age and wear. The whole of this light 
roofing apparently shed below a yel- 
lowish and diffused light that would be 
full of softness and repose. 


A kind of chord which reminded 
one, though it was more gentle, of the 
timbre of brass instruments, escaped at 
regular intervals from within the cubi- 
cle, giving one exactly the impression 
of musical breathing. Right in front 
of Nair, a grave-stone, set in line with 
the Stock Exchange, served as stand for 
the various pieces of a zouave’s uni- 
form. A rifle and ammunition belts 
were added to this military costume 
which was apparently destined to per- 
petuate piously the memory of the de- 
ceased who was buried there. 


Vertically set behind the funereal 
slab, a panel upholstered with black 
material offered to one’s gaze a series 
of twelve water-colors exposed in groups 
of three in four equal rows placed sym- 
metrically. Owing to the likeness of 
the various characters, this series of pic- 
tures seemed to illustrate some dram- 
atic narrative. And above each picture 
one could read, as title, a few words 
traced there by the painter’s brush. 

On the first leaflet, a non-commis- 
sioned officer and a blonde wear- 
ing ostentatious clothes were reclining 
in the back of a luxurious victoria; the 
following words summarily named the 
couple; FLORA AND SERGEANT 
LECUROU. 


Then came: A PERFORMANCE 
OF DEDALUS. This was illustrated 
by a broad stage where a singer draped 
in grecian style seemed to be singing 
his loudest; in the front of a stage-side 
box, one recognised the sergeant seatea 
next to Flora who was staring at the 
singer through her lorgnette. 


In THE CONSULTATION, an 
old crone wearing an ample round 
cloak was drawing Flora’s attention to 
a celestial planisphere pinned to the 
wall and, at the same time, was sagely 
pointing her index finger at the con- 
stellation of Cancer. 

THE SECRET CORRESPON- 
DENCE, at the start of a second row 
of pictures, depicted the same crone in 
a round cloak handing to Flora one 
of those special “grills” which are nec- 
essary to decipher certain cryptograms 
and are composed of a single piece of 
card-board oddly cut. 


The setting of THE SIGNAL was 


the terrace of an almost empty cafe 
where a dark zouave, seated alone at a 
table, was pointing out to the waiter 
a heavy bell being rung in the tower of 
a neighboring church. Beneath this pic- 
ture, one could read the following brief 
dialogue: “Waiter, what is this bell- 
ringing?”—“Tt’s the Blessing.” —“Then 
serve me an arlequin.” 

THE SERGEANT’S JEALOUSY 
depicted the yard of a barracks where 
Lécurou, with four fingers of his right 
hand raised, seemed to be roundly re- 
primanding the zouave whom one had 
already seen in the preceding picture. 
And this scene was brutally explained 
in these words of military slang: 
“Four days in the can!” 


Placed at the head of the third row, 
THE BRAVO REBELS introduced 
into the story a very blond zouave who, 
refusing to comply with some com- 
mand given by Lécurou, answered him 
with this one word written beneath the 
water-color: NO. 


THE GUILTY ONE DIES, un- 
derscored with the command AIM, 
depicted a firing-squad aiming, under 
the sergeant’s orders, at the heart of 
the golden-haired zouave. 

In THE USURER, the old crone 
wearing the round cloak appeared 
again, handing several bank-notes to 
Flora who, seated at a desk, appeared 
to be signing an I.0.U, 

The last row began with THE 
RAID ON THE GAMBLING DEN. 
Here, a broad balcony from which 
Flora was leaping into sheer space re- 
vealed, through an open window, a 
large gaming-table surrounded by 
gamblers who all seemed very much 
upset by the untoward arrival of sev- 
cral men dressed in black. 


The last picture but one, entitled 
THE MORGUE, revealed a_ wo- 
man’s corpse, exposed in full face, be- 
hind a sheet of glass and lying on a 
slab of stone. In the back-ground, 
dangling from a a chatelaine chain of 
silver, hung in such a way as to at- 
tract as much attention as possible, one 
noticed an expensive watch. 


Finally, THE FATAL SLAP ended 
the whole series in a nocturnal land- 
scape. In the twilight, one could see 
the dark zouave slapping Sergeant Lé- 
curou; standing out in the distance 
against a forest of masts, a kind of 
signboard lit up by a powerful street- 
light revealed these three words: 
PORT OF BOUGIE. 


Behind me and symmetrical with the 
altar, a sombre rectangular building of 
very small size had, as its facade, a 
light gate whose thin bars of wood 
were painted black. Four prisoners, two 
native men and two native women, 
were wandering silently within this 
tiny prison. Above the gate, the word 
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DEPOT was written in reddish let- 
ters. 

And beside me there stood the large 
group of the passengers of the LYN- 
CEUS, all awaiting there the promised 
parade. 


Chapter II 


Soon the sound of marching feet 
was heard. All eyes turned to the left 
and, from the southwest corner of the 
esplanade, we saw a strange and pom- 
pous procession approaching. 

Leading it, the thirty-six sons of the 
Emperor, grouped according to their 
sizcs in six rows, composed a Negro 
phalanx representing various ages from 
three to fiftecn. Fogar, the eldest of all, 
was placed in the back row amongst 
the tallest; in his arms, he carried a 
huge wooden club, made to look like 
a dic, all painted white except for 
round hollows which were painted 
black. Rao, a native who was in charge 
of the whole parade, gave a sign and 
the group of children then slowly 
marched along the side of the espla- 
nade where the Stock Exchange stood. 


Following them there came, in a 
most attractive group, the sovereign’s 
ten wives, graceful Ponukélian ladies 
all full of charm and beauty. 


Finally the Emperor Talou the Sev- 
enth appeared, curiously garbed as a 
music-hall singer in a long blue even- 
ing dress, cut low around the neck and 
bosom and forming, behind, a long 
train where one could read clearly the 
figures “472” inscribed in black. His 
negroid face, full of a wild energy, was 
not lacking in character, contrasting as 
it did with his feminine wig whose 
magnificent blond tresses were careful- 
ly curled. He was leading by the hand 
his daughter Sirdah, a slim child of 
cighteen whose converging eyes were 
veiled by thick specs and whose black 
forehead bore a red wine-stain in the 
shape of a tiny corset veined with yel- 
low lines. 


Behind, there came the Ponukélian 
troops, composed of magnificent ebony- 
skinned warriors, heavily armed be- 
neath their ornaments of plumes and 
amulets. 

Little by little, the procession fol- 

(Continued on page 137) 
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(Continued from page 116) 
may be said to be acting tragically. 
Or else we may view our tragic micro- 
cosm as a paradox: the tragic poet de- 
picts men who are better than men are 
or appear to be. But if the little world 
of a tragedy is like the great world in 
which we live and act, then men must 
really be better than they are or appear 
to be. For if the objection is made that 


it is precisely this which keeps the 
similarity between the little world and 
the great from becoming more than an 
analogy, namely that the men in a tra- 
gic microcosm are better than men arc 
or appear to be, while in the great 
world men really are as they are or 
appear to be; nevertheless if a tragic 
imitation is not merely a negative way 
of saying what men are not—what they 
might be but are not or what they 
ought to be but cannot be—then, as 
we read a tragedy, we recognize that 
somehow men must really be better 
than they are or appear to be. 

But tragedy has a correlative, viz., 
comedy, and we do not understand the 
one part from the other. We might 
attempt to construct an Aristotelian 
definition of comedy by saying that it 
is an imitation of an action which is 
trivial or ludicrous, subject to infinite 
repetition and variation rather than 
single and complete, indeterminate ‘n 
possible extent but cut to a definite 
length, (these are all marks of Aristo- 
phanic comedy) and which produces 
laughter by the deflation of a state of 
inflated expectation (a tragic peripety 
is contrary to the spectator’s ‘simple 
expectation’, but his state of serious 
expectation is not itself reduced to 
nothing by the protagonist’s reversal of 
fortune). The comic masque is not ex- 
actly the tragic masque turned inside 
out; but it is remarkably like such an 
inversion: if a tragedy imitates men 
who are better than men ordinarily arc, 
comedy imitates men who are worse. 
(But a comic character is not diaboli- 
cally bad but corrupted in some trivial 
way, so that his depravity tends to in- 
jure himself in minor affairs or other 
clowns.) Consequently we may refor- 
mulate our paradox of signification for 
the comic microcosm as well. Now the 
comedian imitates men who are worse 
than men are. But if the comic micro- 
cosm is like the world of nature, then 
men must really be worse than they 
are. For if it is objected that precisely 
this difference prevents the similarity 
between the comic world and the real 
world from being taken for an identity, 
i.¢€., men in a comedy are worse than 
men really are, and in life they are as 
they are; still, if a comic imitation is 
not merely a definition of human na- 
ture by the negation of what it is not— 
what human nature might be but is not, 
or what it ought not to be and could 
not be—then the spectacle of a comedy 
should force us to recognize that in 
some respects, however trivial, men 
really are worse than they are or ap- 
pear to be. 

At the close of the Symposium, when 
nearlv all of the conversationalists have 
passed out except Socrates and Aristo- 
phanes (and Aristophanes is nearly 
ready to fall under the table) Socrates 
proposes the thesis that the master poct 

(Continued on page 139) 
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lowed the same course as the group of 
children. 

As they passed the zouave’s tomb, 
Sirdah, who had apparently counted 
her steps, suddenly came right up to 
the grave-stone on which her lips gent- 
ly applied a long kiss full of the purest 
tenderness. And once this pious duty 
had been accomplished, the blind girl 
affectionately clasped her father’s hand 
again. 

As they were just about to reach the 
end of the esplanade, the Emperor’s 
sons, still led by Rao, veered to the 
right in order to march along the 
northern side of the vast square; once 
they had reached the opposite end, 
they again turned to come down to- 
wards us while all the rest of the pa- 
rade, still being fed at its source by 
ever more numerous cohorts, followed 
exactly in their tracks. 

Finally, when the last dark warriors 
had made their entrance exactly as 
the advance-guard of children reached 
the southern end of the esplanade, Rao 
drove the crowd away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the altar and all the 
newcomers massed themselves in an 
orderly manner along its two sides, 
their faces turned towards the center 
of the square. 

On all sides, a crowd of Negroes, the 
population of Ejur, was now gathered 
behind the sycamores to take part in 
the attractive spectacle. 

* 
* * 


Still in six rows, the Emperor’s sons 
reached the centre of the esplanade and 
halted facing the altar. 

Rao took from Fogar’s arms the huge 
gaming-die which he then swung sev- 
eral times before throwing it aloft with 
all his strength. The enormous cube, 
fifty centimeters high, went spinning 
up, a white mass spotted with black, 
then described a very narrow curve 
and rolled along the ground be- 
fore stopping dead. At a glance, Rao 
read the number TWO on the upper 
surface and, advancing towards the 
obedient phalanx, indicated with his 
finger the second rank which alone 
stood where it was while the rest of the 
group, picking up the die, hastened 
to join the crowd of warriors. 

Striding slowly, Talou then came to- 
wards those who had been elected by 
fortune to serve as his pages. Soon, 
amidst a deep silence, the Emperor was 
majestically advancing towards the al- 
tar, escorted by the six privileged chil- 
dren who held firmly in their hands 
the train of his formal evening-dress. 

Having then climbed the few steps 
which led to the sparsely furnished ta- 
ble, Talou beckoned to Rao to come 
closer, as he was holding in both hands 


the heavy coronation robe, with its lin- 
ing turned outward. Stooping, the Em- 
peror slid his head and both arms into 
the three slits which had been cut. in 
the center of the material whose heavy 
folds, as they fell, soon cloaked him 
down to his feet. 

Thus adorned, the monarch then 
turned proudly towards the crowd as 
if to offer his new costume to the gaze 
of all. 

The material, rich and silky, repre- 
sented a huge map of Africa, indicating 
all the chief lakes, rivers and moun- 
tains. 

The pale yellow of the earth con- 
trasted strikingly with the shaded blue 
of the sea which stretched out all 
around as far as the general shape of 
the garment made it necessary. 

Fine stripes of silver crossed the sur- 
face of the ocean in curved and harm- 
onious zigzags in order to suggest, if 
only schematically, the ceaseless undu- 
lation of waves. 

Only the southern half of the conti- 
nent was visible between the Emperor’s 
neck and ankles. 

On the western coast, a black point, 
accompanied by the word EJUR, was 
set close to the estuary of a river whose 
source, fairly far towards the East, 
came forth from a mass of mountains. 

On both sides of the long river, a 
vast red stain represented the states of 
all-powerful Talou. 

As a form of flattery, the author of 
this map had indefinitely pushed back 
the limits, in any case not well known, 
of the imposing territory which was 
ruled by this single sceptre. The bright 
carmine, spreading out generously to- 
wards the north and the east, stretched 
out towards the south as far as the 
continent’s tip where the words CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE spread out in heavy 
black letters. 


After a while, Talou turned about 
towards the altar. On his back, the 
other half of his stole revealed the 
northern half of Africa falling upside 
down in the midst of the same blue 
framing of sea. 


The solemn moment was approach- 
ing. 

The monarch, in a firm and strong 
voice, began to read the native text 
which was written in hieroglyphics on 
the sheet of parchment which was 
standing in the middle of the narrow 
table. 

It was a kind of bull whereby Ta- 
lou, by virtue of his new religious pow- 
ers as Emperor of Ponukélé, now 
crowned himself king of Drelchkaff. 

Once he had finished reading this 
proclamation, the sovereign took hold 
of the flagon which was intended to 
represent the Holy Phial and, placing 
himself so that one saw him in profile, 


poured the oil on his hand and then 
smeared his forehead with his finger- 
tips. 

After that, he at once placed the 
flagon back where it belonged and, de- 
scending the steps of the altar, reached 
in a few strides the stretcher of bran- 
ches which lay in the shade of the 
rubber-plant. There, he set his foot on 
Yaour’s corpse and, with a deep sigh 
of joy, raised his head triumphantly 
as if to humiliate in public the remains 
of the late king. 

Having accomplished this proud act, 
he then came back towards Rao and, 
quickly doffing the heavy robe, handed 
it back to him. 

Escorted by his six sons who were 
again bearing his train, he then came 
slowly in our direction till he finally 
turned towards the theater of the In- 
comparables and there placed himself 
before the crowd. 

(To be continued) 
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SOCRATES, ETC. 
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must be able to compose comically as 
well as tragically. Now since tragedy 
and comedy are significant microcosms, 
Socrates’ thesis does not involve literary 
or rhetorical art alone but a serious 
problem of ordering and unifying two 
distinct imitations of human nature. 
For if comedy and tragedy are dis- 
stinct literary forms, are they radically 
distint, or is some literacy form possible 
which would be a synthesis of the tra- 
gic and the comic sense of life? Thus, 
although Socrates’ thesis is not am- 
biguous metaphysically, it is still sus- 
ceptible of several interpretations in 
poetics. For it might mean: (1) that 
the master poet should be able to com- 
pose both tragedies and comedies— 
unlike either Aristophanes or Agathon; 
(2) that he should be able to compose 
a mixed form of alternately tragic and 
comic episodes; (3) that he should 
compose a form which is neither tragic 
nor comic, simply speaking; or (4) 
that he should be able to invent a form 
which is somehow both tragic and 
comic at once. 

In the first case, if the same poet 
write both comedies and _ tragedies, 
their unity is merely that of a genetic 
relation to one and the same poet— 
just as the same spectator enjoys both 
comedies and tragedies. There is no 
intrinsic synthesis of the two forms. 
The poet who is able to compose both 
forms in their purity may, as it hap- 
pens, be a better poet in each through 
the mastery of both; but the implicit 
synthesis at the source of poetic pro- 
ductivity has not yet been carried out 
into the works themseves. Corneille and 
Racine, Euripides and Sophocles, were 
poets of this power. 


According to the second solution, in 
which the poet amalgamates tragic 
and comic scenes or episodes, there 
must be a significant relation between 
the two different types; and this rela- 
tion is usually one of mirroring be- 
tween the main plot and sub-plot,’as in 
Henry IV, where the foolery and 
comic plottings of Falstaff mirror the 
serious history of war and dynasty. The 
two plots throw Prince Hal into double 
perspective, for he is participant in 
both the comic action and the tragic. 
But if the comic action mirrors the 
tragic in Henry IV, it is no less true 
to say the converse (since the re- 
lation of image or likeness is formally 
symmetrical). Consequently the two 
plots approach a myth which is both 
comic and tragic (as the arms and 

_asympotes of an hyperbola come in- 
finitely nearer to one another but never 
meet), since Prince Hal is disavowing 
his familiarity with Falstaff, upon his 
accession to the throne, acts as a hero 
(Continued on page 143) 
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APES, WARRIORS, ETC. 
(Continued from page 114) 


help admiring “the single shape of the 
defiant Coriolanus,’ and Shakespeare 
was right to conclude, “ .. . Though 
in this city he hath widow’d and un- 
childed many a one, which to this hour 
bewail the injury, yet he shall have a 
noble memory,” for it is human to ad- 
mire the great effort, the will, even 
when it is contrary to our beliefs and 
ideals. Few, unfortunately, have the 
courage to admit it with the frankness 
of a Shakespeare or a Wordsworth— 
author of the magnificent: “I grieved 
for Buonaparté with a vain and an 
unthinking grief.” 

What is the relationship between that 
self-will that Coriolanus was unable to 
abnegate and the lack of love for the 
common people, so manifest in all his 
actions? I believe that Balzac was the 
first to really understand it. He lived in 
a time which made him particularly 
sensitive to those currents in the body 
social where individuals are linked to 
the life of groups opposed to interests 
of the state. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary for a Frenchman in 1830 to 
imagine a new Loyola founding instead 
of a monastic order, a company of 
thirteen ruthless men united by the 
will to apply Macchiavellian principles 
to professional murderers. Balzac’s hero 
has the same great attributes we find 
in Coriolanus and Alcibiades. Edouard 
Roditi pointed out to me in a letter 
that Ferragus is a character of Pulci, 
Boiardo and Ariosto. In Boiardo I find 
the following description of him: 

“Ma Feragutto, il giovenetto ardito, 

Sembrava vampa viva nello aspetto” 
but how came it to be that this “‘liv- 
ing flame,” this young noble Saracen 
of the Orlando cycle is turned into the 
principal character of Balzac’s Les 
Treize? The best description of the 
Ferragus character will be found in a 
poet Balzac much admired. In The 
Corsair Byron writes: 

“Such hath it been—shall be beneath 
the sun— 

The many still must labor for the one! 

*Tis nature’s doom—but let the wretch 
who toils, 

Accuse not—hate not—him who wears 
the spoils.” 

Byron did not have in mind Corio- 
lanus when he wrote these lines but 
both Caius Marcus and Byron suffered 
from the Ajax complex. 

Byron said of himself that as Napo- 
leon had usurped the first place he 
turned to the second. This statement 
is an improvement over Caesar’s re- 
mark that he would rather be first in a 
village than second in Rome. Alcibiades 
and Coriolanus betrayed their country 
so as to continue to be “first.” What 
saved Caesar and Alexander from turn- 
ing into a Coriolanus was their immense 
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luck. What saved Byron was poetry— 
a field not subject to those limitations 
which an Alexander or Genghis Khan 
encounters at some point of his career. 

A third group of men who escape the 
fate of Coriolanus are precisely those 
who remain out of politics and do not 
achieve poetry, either because like By- 
ron’s “Corsair” they live in adventure 
or because, like Julien Sorel (the raté 
Napoleon), they never achieve inde- 
pendence of action. 

Balzac’s contribution to a deeper un- 
derstanding of the “case of Coriolanus” 
is that he was the first to dissociate him 
from patriotism and attach him to a 
group relatively limited in its range of 
action. His choice of a well known 
Moslem character for this purpose be- 
comes clear when we consider that By- 
ron’s Corsair was a Turk, that Byron, 
like a new Roland and a new Crusader, 
died fighting against the Turks and that 
Ferragus, according to Balzac, knew 
how to keep a secret “da la maniére 
d’ Ali Pasha’’—Ali whose fame was sec- 
ond only to Napoleon’s! 

There is a strange destiny in the 
great cycles of heroic literature! After 
reading Professor Grégoire’s remarkable 
analysis of the Byzantine Akritas cycle, 
we begin to wonder what is the exact 
relationship between the Armenian 
Digenis, the Arabian Sajjid Battal, and 
Roland. It was a flash of deep insight 
that drove Arnold Toynbee to estab- 
lish in the history of civilization a new 
category: the exterior proletariat. Pop- 
ulations that lived on the borders of 
the Euphrates or at the feet of the 
Pyrenees were affected but shared not 
the advantages of higher civilizations 
such as the Byzantine or the Arabic. 
Inside a body social, a class that has 
not enjoyed the privilege of culture 
will, when the occasion arises, assert 
itself by means similar to those em- 
ployed by. the exterior proletariat. Bal- 
zac is the epic poet of the rising bour- 
geoisie. In his great epic, the heathen 
possesses all the subtleties of our cul- 
ture; he is not evil, but complex; we 
may hate him, but we grieve for him 
with “a vain and an unthinking grief.” 

The next phase of the epic history of 
the bourgeoisie is linked to the Russian 
novels. In Turgenev’s masterpiece, 
Fathers and Sons, the Ferragus type is 
transplanted from the underworld into 
the milieu of a new group of enemies 
of the state: the radical intellectuals. 
After the Satanic period he went 
through with Balzac, ‘“Coriolanus” 
breathes in Russia the atmosphere of 
politics. The critics expected from Tur- 
genev the portrait of a hero of liberal- 
ism; what he gave them was a victim. 
Nihilists (Turgenev was right) could 
be nothing but victims. Where Turge- 
nev proved inferior to Balzac was in his 
failure to see that “Coriolanus” cannot 
live outside a group—and groups Tur- 


genev, unlike Balzac or Tolstoy, failed 
to understand. 

The Russian bourgeoisie of the 
19th century had for its great he- 
roes the “Decembrists’—the Russian 
“Young Turks” —and had for its 
great victims, Pushkin, who unlike By- 
ron died in a feudal-liberal contradic- 
tion, and Bakunin, revolutionary, poli- 
tically-minded, but emotionally and in- 
lectually hopelessly weak. Bakunin in- 
spired Turgenev to portray Rubin, an 
abortive figure. Only Dostoievski could 
have made us understand the underly- 
ing tragedy of this impotent man, ob- 
viously too weak to even attempt to 
become a hero. 

But the example of Bakunin, coupled 
with the memories of common strug- 
gles in the days of the barricades in 
Dresden, influenced another Coriola- 
nus-haunted genius, Wagner, to try and 
solve the contradiction inherent in the 
situation and create a new hero of fic- 
tion. Wagner’s personal ambitions 
knew no bounds, he wanted to be si- 
multaneously a Shakespeare and a 
Beethoven; he hoped to create a dra- 
matic character inspired by the Corio- 
lanus of Shakespeare, Beethoven’s Ode 
to Coriolanus, and elements borrowed 
from the life of Napoleon, Byron, and 
Bakunin. 

In the heights of semi-philosophical 
abstractions, where the bad philosophy 
of Schopenhauer carried Wagner’s 
imagination, Siegfried remains. uncon- 
vincing, an etherialized character fit 
solely to live in the opaque light of 
clouds. But the metamorphosis of Co- 
riolanus into Siegfried is historically 
important because it became the cultu- 
ral pattern that Hitler, a romantic Na- 
poleon, sought to incarnate. Accom- 
panied by the sounds of the Valhalla, 
periodically the Fuehrer rises to Alpine 
heights where Byron’s Manfred and 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra dwelt! 

While the Russian bourgeoisie was in 
search of a hero and was to listen at- 
tentively to all that her great writers, 
from Gogol to Gorki, had to say on the 
fascinating subject of the relationship 
of the individual to society, France rec- 
ognized herself in Stendhal and never 
pardoned Napoleon for failing. She was 
to depreciate the hero to the level of a 
Julien Sorel. That is why in our day 
the most gifted French novelist, look- 
ing for an appropriate setting for a 
would-be hero, places him in China. 
Malraux’s ambition is to revive the 
weak epic-novel of our century at- 
tempting to combine Tolstoy’s vision 
with Dostoievsky’s insight. But already 
he has succumbed under the weight of 
the Stendhal tradition. 

France was to produce, not in litera- 
ture but in real life, a youth who had 
assimilated, thanks to his extraordinary 
genius, both the lessons of Ferragus and 
the revolutionary movements of the 


time of Bakunin: Rimbaud. While the 
extreme individualism of the _nihilist 
was to lead Bazarov to believe in Rea- 
son only, and to despise all passions, 
Rimbaud was to despise reason and cal- 
culation and challenge all that Stendhal 
or Balzac had ever imagined. With his 
famous “Je est un autre” he defied the 
great principle followed by the French 
Revolution, Napoleon, French litera- 
ture: the Descartian “Je pense donc 
je suis.” For the poet of the “Illumina- 
tions” and the “Saison en Enfer,” the 
individual cannot be moral because he 
is not unique. 

It is useless to dwell on all those 
legends that writers who are interested 
in turning Rimbaud into a new Saint 
Patrick are diligently spreading around 
his work and life. 

By the experiences he relates in 
Nadja, Breton makes it abundantly 
clear that it is perfectly possible to live 
in contemporary big cities in this at- 
mosphere of complete estrangement 
from all forms of conventionalism and 
solely in conformity with deep-rooted 
desires. We must feel and see what 
Rimbaud and Chirico described; in a 
such a world there lives Nadja, wait- 
ing to be discovered by love. 

But it is significant that the man who 
wrote Nadja should also be the author 
of The Second Surrealist Manifesto, in 
which the need to correlate—on what 
we might now call the Rimbaud level 
—our passions with the energies of 
those who struggle to break the chains 
of inhuman bondage is imperatively de- 
manded. 

How to be free, how to free more 
human energies, is the problem no in- 
spired writer can disregard. Turgenev 
already condemned Bazarov for being 
the champion of a generation that be- 
lieved in an iron will and forgot the 
importance of a flaming heart-—a pre- 
requisite of the hero in the century of 
Ariosto. 

To combine both is the problem we 
are confronted with again today. 

* * * 


“There is a perennial interest in he- 
roes even when we outgrow the hero- 
worship of youth,” exclaims Sidney 
Hook in a book written to refute Trot- 
sky’s History of the Russian Revolution. 
“Whoever saves us is a hero,” he says. 
What does Hook mean by us? How 
many must there be, to believe that 
they have been saved, for the savior 
to be recognized as a hero? What a 
shallow foundation for a sociological 
definition of the hero! It is useless to 
attempt to revive William James’ theo- 
ry of religious experience in the form of 
a “heroic experience coupled with an 
instrumentalist conception of democra- 
Cc yarn 
"We never completely outgrow the 
hero worship of our youth. Freud was 
the first to grasp the significance of that 
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“Jove for Hannibal” that is so com- 
mon among schoolboys. To fight on the 
side of Hannibal, to come within reach 
of the great prize after overcoming 
endless obstacles is the utmost that a 
young boy can expect who has not lost 
all sense of reality. He knows that he 
is still too weak to defeat his father and 
conquer “Rome.” Coriolanus would 
never have loved Hannibal. All his 
youth he fought on the side of his fa- 
ther and his fatherland. Coriolanus is 
ever in search of success whilst the 
worshipper of Hannibal experiences the 
need of revolt before wanting success. 
Dreams of success and a repression of 
warm feelings of sympathy for Hanni- 
bal is typical of a Bazarov. Only in the 
days of his maturity did Mussolini re- 
volt against his father, in years when 
he discovered that “success” might be 
achieved by betrayal, by embittered 
passions—an arctic wind—that drives 
to power and desertions all who in their 
hearts have killed the love for Han- 
nibal. , 

“Hannibal ante Portes!”—the “Red 
Peril” of the Romans! It is because 
Leon Trotsky was for the underdog and 
“loved Hannibal” that it is wrong to 
compare him to a Coriolanus character 
such as the Byronian Lassalle. We 
must revolt against the idea that Han- 
nibal will always be defeated. In peri- 
ods of stress and turmoil, when blood 
pours forth in abundance, terrified at 
the sight of the sword, manipulators 
of the pen, fools, drape themselves in 
robes of mandarins and, before ven- 
turing another step, decree that order 
is more important than freedom. They 
will police ideas if only warriors will 
turn into policemen. The scissors of the 
censor will become the equivalent of a 
sword! 

The Athenian aristocrat, Plato, had 
no faith in the masses, but if his Re- 
public remains a work of high moral 
standing it is because in Plato the indi- 
vidual is not frustrated. Our contem- 
porary reactionary scholars are not dis- 
ciples of Plato but of De Maistre and 
Nietzsche. They flatter “managers” by 
insinuating that they can become Mac- 
chiavellian; in Buenos Ayres, they lay 
down rules of conduct for future ad- 
venturers who might turn up on the 
political scene of Europe. Having lost 
faith in the masses, they have lost faith 
in man. For them man is thus “some- 
thing to be surpassed.” 


These “absolute critics” have again 
turned the masses into an “absolute 
barrier.” Faint-hearted! They do not 
believe any longer in the struggle for 
freedom. They want to reassure them- 
selves by domination for they are ter- 
rified at the idea that the masses may 
lose their mass character and rise at 
last above the fate of slaves. 


Of all men who do not believe in 
the masses, the most dangerous is Co- 


riclanus. He may use the theories of 
Machiavelli and distort the great Flo- 
rentine’s ideas the way others distort 
the Bible. We must attack Coriolanus 
and his “Holy Family.” 


His Achillean heel is the masses! 


The real great hero is a prophet, he 
knows that he may not live to see vic- 
tory, but he knows that victory is in 
the making. Since the time of Moses, 
he leads the way. The hero-prophet is 
the clear-sighted one—gifted with in- 
sight and foresight! Prophets: Warriors! 
they combat idols. Seers! they discover 
that gold is our last totemic fixation— 
an obstacle to be surpassed. Poets! 
they refuse to submit to the past, they 
protest against the fate of slaves and 
conquered races—Diodorus had seen 
how inhuman could be their plight 
when they toiled in the gold mines of 
Egypt, in the silver mines of Spain; it 
is the lot of those who labor in factories 
described by Marx. Workers! they 
know that chains are made to serve 
engines. Men! they rise above their 
chains. Prophets! “Soul-leaders.” 


DEAD EYE DICK 
(Continued from page 118) 


to invert her eyes. She might have been 
Niobe weeping amid the ruins of a metrop- 
olis. 

“I know all about syn,” she confessed. 
“Save me from sin.” 


Things had come to a stalemate in the 
battle of Bad Corners. Neither Bango Bill 
nor neither did Dead-Eye like stale mate. 


“Let us have this out man-to-man, yuh 
humyan buzzard,” gritted Dead Eye, his 
mouth full of grit. 


A big wind was blowing up. It was not 
Dead Eye. He was just a breezy boy. 


Bango Bill belched. He burped. The chic- 
coffee-lime had turned his tummy. 


Dead Eye was quick to see this. He aimed 
a pur of his trusty jhodpurs at a tender 
spot in the rear of Bill’s tummy. Bill grunt- 
ed, gratefully. 

“Thanky, Dead Eye,” he mumbled. “That 
settles my hash. One good turn desarves 
another. 

He raised his Colt to be a hoss-pistol and 
was about to give Dead Eye the butt. 


The tornado struck at this moment. It 
tore the weepon from Bango Bill’s fingers 
and tossed it over into the Sawtooth Moun- 
tains of Idaho. All that saved Bill from go- 
ing with it was being buried to his hips in 
a pile of brick. 

Dead Eye’s rubber check caught on the 
corner of a mortgage and held him fast. 
He grabbed for Beulah but missed her. She 
was gone with the wind. He snatched up 
his parachute ropes and went off, too. 

“We shall meet again, Bango Bill, alias 
Bumpemoff Biteinsky,’ he shouted, out of 
the dust clouds. “Yuh got cotched with the 
green goods. I kin prove yuh busted the 
bank at Bad Corners—or intended to.” 

“Oh, veah!”’ scoffed Bill. “Yuh and who 
else?” 

“My camera man,” came Dead Eye’s 
veice, deadly firm, out of the stratosphere. 
“TI go now to rescue the beauteous Beulah 
who will be hanging over a cliff in—” 


(Continued next month. Buy Victory Bonds 
or else!) 


SOCRATES, ETC. 
(Continued from page 139) 


of a tragic plot who refuses to clown 
any longer in a comic; and if at their 
reencounter, Falstaff achieves a pathe- 
tic dignity, it is at the expense of his 
role as a clown. Consequently Shake- 
speare, like the other Elizabethans, is 
not wholly the master poet that So- 
crates hoped and argued for. 


The third solution is at first glance 
an obvious one. If the tragic poet imi- 
tates men as better than they are, and 
the comic poet as worse than they are, 
then why not simply imitate them as 
they are and compose a middle form 
between the extremes of comedy and 
tragedy? Thus the poet would attempt, 
as Aristotle says of Euripides, faith- 
fully to represent men as they are. 
This, I think, was the solution chosen 
by Dante (if he entitled his work a 
Comedy, that was chiefly on account 
of the use of the ‘vulgar tongue’) who 
tries to show us men as they really 
are; and what they are, or their nature, 
is there given philosophically by Chris- 
tian theology and Averroistic psycho- 
logy. The bad are shown having come 
to a bad end (which Aristotle had 
argued was not a tragic outcome) ; and 
similarly the good come to a good end 
(which for Aristotle was edifying but 
again not properly tragic). But insofar 
as Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven are 
really three orders of divine grace (for 
the damned, even if they do not parti- 
cipate in the beatific vision, receive 
their very being from God), the sin- 
ners in Hell retain a dignity which is 
commensurate to them. For if, as etern- 
ally damned, they are worse than men 
are, there is still nothing ludicrous or 
trivial about their evils; and in the 
maintenance of their human dignity, 
despite their deprivation of the vision 
of God’s essence, they are even better 
than men ordinarily are. Thus, Dante, 
attempting to define a mean between 
tragedy and comedy, leans in the di- 
rection of the tragic. And later poets, 
like the nineteenth century realistic 
novelists who similarly attempt a bal- 
ance between the two extremes, usually 
top the scales one way or the other. 
For example, Balzac leans towards 
tragedy and often falls into melodra- 
ma; while Flaubert’s genius is predo- 
minantly satiric in Madame Bovary 
and L’Education Sentimentale; and in 
Bouvand et Pecuchet he composes an 
encyclopaedic burlesque on all the arts 
and sciences as practised in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The fourth solution, if possible, 
would be a fiction which maintained 
the tragic and the comic in their con- 
trariety, in their extremity, within one 
single action. Unlike the second solu- 
tion, there would not be a dialectical 
interplay or mirroring between two ac- 


tions, which are separately tragic and 
comic, but a unified action which 
partakes of both qualities. Unlike the 
third solution, the action would not 
lic midway between the tragic and the 
comic but would somehow manage to 
embody both extremes in something 
like their contrariety. This is the pre- 
eminent of it. For while the plot of a 
tragedy is a time-scheme which unifies 
two contrary situations with respect 
to the hero by means of a critical 
episode such as the peripety of reversal 
(with the attendant recognition which 
constitutes the hero’s perception of the 
causes for the reversal) ; and a comic 
plot is similar so far as it is a time- 
scheme for unifying contrary comic 
situations; their proper effects them- 
selves are distinct and consequently 
invite a scheme which would unify 
them. 


To the theological imagination, or to 
divine revelation, whichever we choose 
to call it (and upon our decision de- 
pends whether we think of the master 
poet as being human or divine) belongs 
the credit for the most stupendous so- 
lution to Socrates’ problem. For the 
myth of the Incarnation lends itself 
to a kind of glorified comedy. The 
doctrine that the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us is not unlike 
the concealment or disguise which are 
usually the mainspring of a comic plot 
—like Dionysus exchanging clothes 
with his valet and being flogged in 
Hades, or Falstaff hiding in the dirty 
linen. Moreover, the clothing of the 
Second Person of the Trinity in human 
flesh transcends an Ovidian metamor- 
phosis—where Jupiter may become a 
bull or a swan—in that classical divi- 
nities themselves, as Plato criticizes 
them, are like human beings; and the 
disparity between Jupiter and the na- 
ture of an eagle carrying off Gany- 
mede is not as great as that of the 
Word in relation to man. From a mere- 
ly human perspective, it would be ab- 
surd to suppose that an infinite and 
divine nature could be united with a 
finite and human nature in one indivi- 
dual. Indeed, the genealogy with which 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
begins, is like a dirty joke—as Paul 
Goodman has pointed out. Forty-two 
generations from Abraham to Jesus are 
listed, on the presumption that Joseph 
is the father of Jesus; and then St. 
Matthew goes on to say that when 
Mary was about to be married to 
Joseph, it was discovered that she was 
with child by the Holy Ghost. And T. 
S. Eliot has given us a_ nodding 
acquaintance with Bishop Andrewes’ 
sacred witticism about the Nativity: 
Verbum Infans, “the Word and unable 
to speak a word.” Thus the myth of the 
Incarnation is a comic theme: the 
travesty of the deity in human flesh 
and mind. But as it is comic in rela- 
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tion to divinity, it is at the same time 
serious and tragic in relation to man; 
for by it human nature is dignified 
and ennobled. Thus the same act may 
be viewed from two perspectives, the se- 
rious and the absurd, which together 
constitute a mystery. Tertullian’s for- 
mula: “I believe because it is absurd” 
points to both aspects of the mystery; 
for the absurdum, which asserts the 
comic perspective, elicits the credo, 
which represents the human recogni- 
tion of the high moral seriousness or 
tragic perspective. 

Consequently, to shift from theology 
back to poetics, it may be said that 
one effect of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation is to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of conceiving the same action as 
both serious and comic, as tragic and 
ludicrous; and thus a solution to So- 
crates’ problem is furnished in a pre- 
eminent fashion. Among later poets, 
Cervantes triumphantly employed a 
double-barrelled perspective in Don 
Quixote: for‘from the Don’s point of 
view the action is serious and tragic, 
and from Sancho Panza’s, ludicrous 
and painful. The dialectical problem 
in the epic is to keep those two per- 
spectives from remaining in static con- 
tradiction to each other and to inte- 
grate them dynamically. Indeed, its 
linear plot is the accumulation of in- 
cident through which the perspectives 
of Don and Sancho are gradually assi- 
milated to one another. There have 
been few literary works on a similar 
scale. In Ulysses, where the characters 
act out the comic analogue of a myth 
which they can never recognize, the 
action has a grandeur like Rabelais 
and Swift; but only at moments does 
Joyce attempt to make explicit the 
tragic perspective, as when, in the 
Cyclops episode, Bloom reveals his 
name to the Citizen (“Christ was a 
Jew like me!”’) or, in the Circe epi- 
sode, the apparition of Stephen’s moth- 
er to Stephen and Bloom’s son to 
Bloom. But in Finnegans Wake the 
punning of myth on myth, in the for- 
mal imitation of a dream, make both 
the tragic and the comic perspectives 
as explicit as a double image in a sur- 
realist painting and gives them a great- 
er probability, both esthetic and dia- 
lectical, than is possible by pictorial 
means. The figure of the clown, how- 
ever, from Picasso to Tchelitchew, and 
from Petrouchka to Lon Chaney, is the 
most ubiquitous symbol of the modern 
attempt to embody the tragic character 
and the comic in one personage. And 
if the clown seldom attains the highest 
tragic dignity but remains at best pa- 
thetic (unlike Don Quixcte or Haveth 
Childers Everywhere), it must be 
acknowledged that the unification of 
these two perspectives is always a dif- 
ficult task as well as an important one. 
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